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@ Sculptured Rosary 


IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 
of ROME 


A GIFT 10 
BE REVERED. 

GIVE THIS SCULP- 

TURED ROSARY. A 
POSSESSION 10 BE 
TREASURED. 


$6.95 


Extra Added Gift to You! 
With every Sculptured Ro- 
sary we will send a Praver 
by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII (Indulgence of seven 


years for each recital. Ple- 
nary indulgence for daily 
recital during an_ entire 


month) 
Included at No Extra Cost: 














1. Illustrated Rosary 
Prayer Book, contains 
extensive woodcut _ illus- 
trations and text of the 
Holy Rosary. Also 
shown are 100 invoca- 
tions Beautifully 
Bound and Printed. Im- 
primatur. Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman 

. Matching Pouch in 
Cardinal Red, Blue or 
Black to carry your 
Sculptured Rosary. 


to 








Enlarged view 
shows exqui- 
site detail on ( 


each bead. S@ ef 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica 
della Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each 
bead is exceptional in its unique portrayal of the 
MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE 
LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture por- 
trayed on the reverse side. 

The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS . . . THE 
HOLY DOOR ...THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES... 
THE HOLY FATHER AND THE FOUR EVAN- 
GELISTS. 

All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would be 
grateful to have. 

ORDER NOW—May we suggest that you order now. 
Fill in and return coupon. 


 ienetetetenetestentententententemtententententantententantaaientententententan 
| Rosary Guild of America, Dept. 111 

| 1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 

| Please send me SCULPTURED ROSARY(S) 
1 at $6.95 each 

| (We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 
| and enclose your gift card) 

| Your choice Pouch 

| ( ) Red ( ) Blue (_ ) Black 

| ( ) I enclose cash, check or money order. 
| Name = 
Address - 
t City LS 2 State... 
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New Magnificent Editions 


That Belong in Every Catholic Home! 


\ 
Holy Bible 







































































































































ry OW EVERY CATHOLIC should have this most a 
¥ modern, up-to-date Catholic Bible. Painstaking YA 
scholarship and skilled craftsmanship have combined to LUABLE FEATURES . wi 
; produce this masterpiece — editorially accurate and © CONFRATERNITY Version of the New Testament, 
} typographically excellent. © DOUAY Version of the Old Testament. 
era = most readable —— meg dE ie — ® Large, clear, EASY-TO-READ TYPE. 
; published . . . a source of inspiration and spiritua ° . 
4 ; strength for every member of your family. Exclusive prepa Senpiate feanly Record Pages. 
y them saying features make it the most useful, valuable book you can © New Biblical Maps in full color, 
and on earth possess. © Simplified Cross References. 
; ; Size 8% x8 1550 Pages ® Page Numbers in footnotes for quick reference, 
© Sense Paragraphs for easier understanding. 
. Deluxe Leather 80 Full Color Pictures Includ- MOST UP-TO-DATE! © Paragraph Headings for easier reading. 
(ects sie of type) —_ Edition $19.95 fag: TE tartan of the: Bee Confraternity Text of the | © Book and Chapter on each page for quick reference, 
With Imprimatur of His Eminence ary. Finest Sacred Works of New Testament and All © Bishop Challoner’ A , : 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN Great Masters With Appro- 15 Books of the Old Testa- ishop Challoner's annotations are newly edited. 
Archbishop of New York priate Text. ment Translated to Date. ® Two excellent Bible Reading Guides. 
ikem § Ji 
Reads It = AINT JOSEPH ‘ 
Ordinary “4 By REV. H. HOEVER, S.0.Cist., Ph.D. 
ERE ... is your chance to use the most 
beautifully illustrated, world-famous 
“St. Joseph Daily Missal” for 10 days with- 
SUNDAY MISSAL out cost. It is by far the most modern, com- 
Li plete, and easy-to-use Missal published... 
re : ‘ and your constant guide to a fuller partici- 
ca HE distinctive new Sunday Missal a : 
h T that lets you follow the Holy Mass pation “ Holy Mass. 
c without having to turn back and forth. Experience the great joy of really taking 
he Yes, each Mass is complete . . . and part in every step of Holy Mass with the 
iF continuous . . . word for word! Ideal Priest ... be in the right place at the right 
for all ages! time. "| 
Think how much richer your parti- Li 
nv cipation will be when you can stop 
: worrying about losing your place. 
yT- Imagine the pleasure of owning a 
beautifully bound and printed Missal, 
with 58 full color . . . plus 70 black 
1E and white illustrations . . . all by é 
world-famous artists. 1346 pages. cal 4 once (Actual Size of Type) 
ee a z Me aim. 54 
N- On each Sunday you — : A $25 Beautifully tlustrated' 
r, : continuously only one part of } e “ae A . 
: the Missal (as shown) in. FULL COLOR. 
in 
be } 


ST. JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


New, magnificently illustrated Chil- 
dren’s Missal, especially designed for 
children of grammar school age. With 
FULL COLOR illustrations of the Ac- 
man tions of the Priest at Mass, all Sunday 
Gospels, Stations of the Cross and the 
Holy Rosary. 140 pages. .. . only 3.50 


(Send Full Payment with Order p 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC., Dept. S-11 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please rush me the book checked below 


Check this Column to | Check this Column if 


SAVE, and enclose vo “ish to pay only 
payment shown be- $2.00 a month until 
low. Includes post- full price plus post- 
age. Full Refund ave and carrying 
Privilege. charge is paid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
DAILY MISSAL v : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









For 10 Days 





Select any one of these magnificent 
new editions and use it for 10 days 
without charge. Then if not completely 
satisfied, return it at once and the entire 
transaction will have cost you nothing. 
ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable Maroon cloth with Also, the “Free Gift” will remain yours F] $10.00 Deluxe Edition $12.50 [] 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

) MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — That Last a Lifetime : 
5 embossed scroll design, gold stamped, red edges. to keep. If you wish to keep the edition, | HOLY BIBLE 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Vv 
C] $ 5.00 Artcraft Edition $ 5.95 0 


; , a just send $2.00 per month until the full $ 9.00 Artcraft Edition $ 9.95 T 
SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible Sime (es oes old. $18.00 Deluxe Edition $19.95 
—__—___— SUNDAY MISSAL 
[] $ 5.00 Artcraft Edition $ 5.95 DO 
CL] $10.00 Deluxe Edition $12.50 (] 
CHILDREN’S MISSAL 
C1) $ 3.00 Artcraft Edition $ 3.50 0 


Benuine leather 


ae 


i stamped, genuine gold edges 


With Every,,.. IF YOU WISH TO SAVE — Send full 
FREE St. Joseph Daily Missal, payment now. Enclose only $5.00 for 
Continuous Sunday Missat either Artcraft Missal Edition (worth 
GIF d Holy Bibl $5.95) or, $10.00 for either Deluxe 
-< Ps i ice R Missal Edition (worth $12.50). Only 
Ta: e Oy”... i J 

in full color and with Pine dba eer ee See eee 
for each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary No- or $18.00 for Deluxe Bible (worth 
venas, private or for Family Rosary $19.95). Full Money back guarantee if 

devotions. Sent absolutely FREE with not completely satisfied. 
your order No oth:r obligation! 


PING cc occsnsqnsbnienntonnseeptenabaumnioborectenabedesuonapatess 
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PERT BA NEE The Nuns and 

Sak) wre wed , 

avi  /2 3 oat the Doctors May ' 
‘ dg es, ae Srettees Y : Hy 
i RE | Rat c~ 7 xs The Mayo Clinic resulted from a 
i Si . Yee * ws ‘ay, act of God in August, 1883: a to. 
i} Psy haat < i . Loa nado killed and wounded scores 
{ ee eg people in Rochester, Minnesota. 
als : Saar Dr. W. W. Mayo, assisted by his 
o8) ote ’ doctor-sons, took charge of the casy. 
alties, quartered in a dance hall an 
ij a lodge rooms for lack of a hospita 
i ‘ nk He called for and received volunteer. 
‘1 A new wine classic is born: nurses from the mother-house of th 
i teaching Sisters of St. Francis, wher 

Chateau La Salle about one hundred nuns were vac: 

i fe tioning. 
by The Christian Brothers Later, Mother Alfred of the Sj. 


ters of St. Francis suggested to Dr 
Mayo that a hospital be built in 
Rochester. When the doctor said the 


A refreshingly light wine—soft dessert, or whenever friends ¢ 
and blond, with a touch of natural _ in for a friendly visit. 


sweetness. Chateau La Salle won Patience is the precious element town was too small to raise the 
nine gold medals at the official in every bottle of The Christian money for and support a_ hospital 
California wine judgings.* Serve Brothers Wines. Mother Alfred replied that the Sj. 
well chilled at cocktail hour, with — «sacramento State Fair; Los Angeles County Fair. ters would raise the funds if Dr 


Mayo promised to take charge of it 
' A naturally sweet light wine from California. Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California ‘isa P oe Nga a 
i makers of fine wines, acest wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distrs: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., N.Y.,N.Y. —as much money as necessary for 


' — the kind of hospital specified. Dr 

Mayo was skeptical but game. 
PARENTS Within four years, the Sisters had 

\ Be sure your child can meet the | scholastic i. TRULY DIFFERENT paid cash for the property selected 











6th, 7th, 8th and 9th graders N E E D CHRISTMAS and had money to begin the build- 
“How To Prepare For High School Entrance | | Your i i 


oo ing that Dr. Mayo and _ his sons, 
& snoiarsnip xXamin¢ ti yn - < ° 

aR cate ee ; CARDS after much study, detailed to the 
Get this review plus 5 others in Math, Science, Friends , 


reflecting the color and 


English, Social Studies and Religion—all 6, $10 







































; 115 biFFERENT § 
es ; BRITISH COLONIALS 





architect. It was agreed the Mayos 
Send check or M.O. (no C.O.D.) to With charm of Old Mexico. would be in charge of the hospital, 
Y.E.S. BOOKS | aoe oe as but the facilities would be open to 
Dept. TS-1, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y. _ alias all physicians who wish to pul 
ia gong Pan the a 
ut the Mayos, not atnolics, 
— ghee napay ter . were rebuffed in their efforts to + 

50 PLUS list other doctors for the hospital 
—- Anti-Catholic forces were active; 
B t H Ith 9 —_ people were afraid of a_ hospital 
staffed by nuns and containing 4 

een sheweeeen ys | Direct from England! | ets ene! 

THEN YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR | Sa ; However, gradually people came 
$1000 LIFE INSURANCE POLICY— increasingly to St. Mary's Hospital, 
FIRST MONTH COSTS ONLY $1.00! even overcrowding it, in spite of 
If you’re between 50 and 80 newly opened, makeshift hospital 

you can apply for this $1000 life operated by two local physicians. 
insurance policy. Once the policy When the Mayos stated theit 























is issued. you may, if you wish, | -ESstseeee ; 7 valty w: irely wi > Sisters 
. -y thi : CT] ally - life Famous ‘Export Parcel” includes scarce old Classics, loyalty was entirely with the S : 
carry this protection all your life. modern Pictorials, Regionals, Electronic issues! You who had placed full confidence i 
; > H ine os | get: Great Britain QUEE y 

You deal with an old line, legal | tralia 61 yr. old “ them, they were at first abused. The 
reserve insurance company en- 7 ’ Mf ou 
; : = | INDEPENDENCE: First 2 Electronic Stamps — with Mayos and the nuns were too bus} 
tirely by mail: no one will call. graphite on back; mint Queen & Sultan Issues from = 


ae : . = 3 J iving SIT Vocations ~ply. The 
Let ws send more information: ce colonies “KEDAH, GILBERTS, NAURU. TRIS living their vocations to reply 










SENSION, MALACCA. Many others. Total 115 : , 
no obligation. Tear out this ad R arly $1.68 — bargain export price 24¢ other hospital soon closed. Toda) 
a ae - : i roduce overseas approvals Ree ee “ : 
and mail it today with your | IMPORT DIRECT — SAVE 20-60%. Buy direct — buy St. Mary’s Hospital is the basic = F 
‘ > ¢ recs as 3 | where dealers buy. Exciting offers, low prices — all F a f- ies re e 
name, address and year of birth By egy Fe et mt of the famous medical center. 
to Old American Insurance Co.. Satisfaction Guaranteed. SEND 24¢ IN UNUSED U.S, Sisters are still there. 


1900 Oak. Dept. L-1136M, Kan- STAMPS BROADWAY APPROVALS, LTD. 


sas City 12. Missouri. 50 Denmark Hill, London S.E. 5. England. BY RALPH L. woods 

















READ THE MASS WITH THE PRIEST 


¢ Easily ¢Word-for-word - with a new, beautiful, complete 
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DAILY MISSAL 
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EXTRA LARGE TYPE 

























































an ACTUAL SIZE @ 
ani —— =| | poe 
pital ; 
nteer- 
Of the 
where 
Vaca: 
l Contains 

e Sis. . ; 

: 1ssa 21 Full Page Pictures 
o Ds Should Use A M X. has In Magnificent Color 
ilt in -. Holiness, Pope Pius - , 
id the His Faithful: If you 
e th exhorted the Mass as it shou ES, as soon as you open your new MARIAN MISSAL, and 
“= wish to heat follow with Mass begins, you will participate in the Holy Sacrifice in 
e Sis d, you must [0 ; é 
f Dr be heard, 4 mouth all that the most perfect way possible. Each word .. . each action of the 
of it eye, heart an Further, Priest will take on a new, more beautiful meaning. Holy Mass 
ae t the Altar. : i ne i . ; ; 
: Z happens 4 ” with the Priest will become a living drama in which you will share an active 
‘= you must a’ said by him in role. 

| , wot . : 
$ hi the na of Christ and which And... for the unbelievably low price of $3.75 you will receive 
bul 8 ays by him. -- when a simulated leather binding, limp, round corners, with burnished 
-« yuri rs this way you have red edges and 5 silk bookmarks. Compare with any other Missal 
me wanes Stade Mass.” at this price. You will be AMAZED at the outstanding VALUE 
Mayos praye of your Marian Missal. 
spital, 
en t0 SOME OF MANY OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
> put The Marian Missal e Less turning of pages—many Prayers and Collects repeated. 
mn. A is Dedicated e Ordinary of Mass details each action of the Priest. 
holics, a on e Beautifully translated and edited by Rev. Sylvester P. 
to el () \ Juergens, S.M., noted liturgist. 
spital il THE BLESSED e Up-to-date—all latest Masses and recent Papal savislnns 
ACtIVe, @ Many extra prayers for Confession, Communion, Benediction, 
rspita VIRGIN MARY Litanies, Stations, etc.—a daily Missal and Prayer Book com- 
ing 4 conceived without sin bined! 
oa Patroness of the NOW, Order Your Marian Missal Today! 





» of a ° 


Once you have used 




















in Continental United States. 





s 
spit 1 MASS BOOK ASSOCIATES 
ns, The New Marian Missal— a 21 Hudson St. 
Be: ' New York 13, N. Y. 
1sters 
ace in 7 —< - Please send my copy of the NEW MARIAN MISSAL at once. 
1, The P ~~) : I am enclosing check or money order in the amount of $3.75. 
» busy you will never be without it. a 
j. The # Name 
Today > - 
: = FREE — No postage or i Address 
handling charges anywhere r City ; State 
a 
a 


oops If you prefer—De Luxe Leather Edition available at $8.00 per copy. 























a gift of | } 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 
1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 

Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons. 


































Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 

















For an illust d bo on the story of 
Chartreu te: Sc n & Co., 
30 Cooper Square, N. Y. Dept. H 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 

In full color 8%” x 11” with 

Sree history and novena. Send 
St 


9 ° 
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NOTRE DAME ORIGINALS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WITH TEXTS FROM THE LITURGY 
designed by 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA. MISSOURI 


FREE CATALOG | 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO 
MAKE ROSARIES AS GIFTS 
OR FOR RE-SALE. 


| Write Today For Catalog and 
Waltham, Massachusetts laeededors Offer” 





to aid their missions 





16 assorted designs 
16 single design 


boxed $1.00 
boxed $1.00 


NOTRE DAME TRAINING SCHOOL 
62 Newton Street 

















LEWIS & COMPANY 










401 3rd AVE. TROY, N. Y. a coer ov | 


| eee 











GENUINE PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
2) HIG Ze . Your Name Printed FREE on each 
x \ a ANE | 40 ENVELOPES 

# F5 ALES] | INCLUDED only 
: | $400 

= | =) Le _- us your 

? ms ‘ favorite snapshot, 

Vi Via 


picture, print. We 
will photograph it and 














ss 





“ ] x 
STAINED GLASS’ MANGER SCENE make 40 Genuine Photo Christmas 
Cards and print your name or ANY name FREE 
This lovely manger scene glows in “Stained on each card. We repeat: 40 Genuine Photo Christmas 
Glass” brilliance when colored with ordinary cards on glossy rich stock! And 40 matching envelopes are 


included FREE. We don’t even need your negative. We prefer picture, 


crayons or marking pens print or snapshot. This is the greatest photo Christmas card offer 


Designs lithographed 


on special paper that blends the colors into ra- ever Don't confuse this with cheap printing-press reproductions. 
liant panels. Life size 34” x 44” Manger Scene These are genuine photographs! Order NOW! Send your favorite photo 
. tiple Ree, E — any size, along with $1.00 plus 25c for postage and handling for 
framed by 8 individual 8'4” x 11” patterns. Can each set. Prompt service sincerely promised but orders must reach 
group to fit your window. Send as gift! $2.00 P~ by gy ee Complete money-back guarantee if not 
wed See aes ee — : e Je lighted. Sorry, no "s. Photo-King, Dept.PA-14, P.0. Box 3181, 
t aa Glass Craft, Box H-38, Dela- Grand Central Station, New York a Y 14 
1eld, 1s. j 
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LETTER 


ULTRACONSERVATIVES (Cont; 


. I doubt that such an editor; 


(August) can accomplish anything ¢. 
cept perhaps the stirring up of passion 
where clear thinking is more necessap 
and useful. I suggest in the future thy 


Father put more reason and less venop § 


in his articles. 


Epwarp J 


STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


MALEc 
VICE-PRESIDEN 
YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEpoy 


...In my humble opinion, the artick 


was an illogical, sarcastic, exaggeratej 
attack on the integrity of responsible 
citizens who believe in the conservative 
philosophy of government and was le. 
low the dignity of a Catholic priest 
Incidentally, I received my entire eé- 
ucation in Catholic schools and hav 
been especially proud and grateful fo 
the education I received at Loyola Uni- 
in Chicago, 


versity 
Jesuit professors helped me to apprec: § 
conservative 


ate 


the 


tion. 


where 


my 


political 


£00 


Posi- 


EpwarpD J. DERWINSKI, MC 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HOUusE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You’re to be congratulated for you 
editorial. 


superb 


I 


devoured 


it 


and 


thoroughly concur. Goldwater is whis 
tling by the graveyard. 
FATHER JOHN MCNamani 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


...I1 feel that your August editorid 
makes a mockery of sound logical argu 
ment and is divisive because it attempls 
to paint conservatives as somehow ant 
Catholic and stupid. I think you ar 
wrong on both counts. 


Father 


ire. 


Gorman’s 


La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


JaMEs L. Rick 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


editorial 


in the 
August issue is a masterpiece of st 


C. V. HIGGIN 


Despite irate letters and cat: 


if 





celations, continue your work 
is difficult to see so many of ou 
brothers of the Faith who have ™ 
(Continued on page 6) 
— 
THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is 
and published at Union City, N. J., by ton 
Fathers Legal Title—Passionist Missions » 
Subscription price $4.00 per year, two years * 
$7.00: three years for $10.00 in the U.S., its 
sessions, and Canada. For foreign subscriptions # 
50¢ a year. Second Class Postage paid at Unit ie 
City. N. J., and at additional mailing offices = 
the Act of March 3, 1879 Accepted for maliitt 





at special rates of postage provided for in Pat. * 


Sec 


438 


Act of 









May 


2x 


1925 
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No. 
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Expressly Designed 


Jor people 
who hate 
book clubs 





LEARLY, our friend above with the patrician profile does 
C not consider himself the book club joining type. One is 
perfectly capable, he will maintain with an exquisite snort, 
of selecting books without assistance. And who would dare 
to say to him nay? But, could you see the whole of him, our 
hero would be revealed possessed of not just one, but a 
matched pair of Achilles’ heels: he has a wallet of the frequently 
empty sort, and after his dervish efforts to replenish it, he finds 
little or no time to idle about in bookstores selecting those books 


he is so perfectly capable of choosing. 


N“** if he is willing to put up with a touch of paradox, need 
he. The path out of his quandary leads directly to the 
Thomas More Book Club—the book club expressly designed 
to minister to the economic and cultural needs of the Catholic 
reader who hates book clubs but loves good reading more. 
It does so by offering members maximum freedom of choice 


and maximum savings. 


aaa two books are offered each month at special 
selection prices which mean savings of never less than 
25%, often much more, up to 50%! Members are allowed ample 
time to select both, one, or none of the books offered. No mini- 
mum number of books need be taken; membership may be can- 


celed at any time. 


= with his freedom thus assured and the allure of sub- 
stantial savings duly considered, our friend may still be 
skeptical about joining a book club. And rightly so, for who 


Wants to save on books one doesn’t want in the first place. 


_ this is where the Thomas More Book Club comes briskly 
to the rescue. Its selections are consistenly the best in 
Catholic literature, the sort of books that our friend—and every 


other selective Catholic reader—would choose for himself if he 


The Thomas More Book Club 


had the time, and could benefit from the savings made possible 


by quantity buying. 


I F you appreciate and read—or would like to read—the work 
of such authors as Christopher Dawson, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S. J., Francois Mauriac, Romano Guardini, Jacques Maritain, 
Thomas Merton, Dr. Karl Stern, Danicl-Rops, Barbara Ward, 
Philip Hughes, Evelyn Waugh, Gerald Vann, Paul Horgan, 
Ronald Knox, Sven Stolpe and the other top-ranking Catholic 
authors and scholars of the world, then the Thomas More Book 
Club is for you. In the course of a year you will be offered the 
best ‘in fiction, history, world affairs, theology, philosophy, bi- 
ography, apologetics, spiritual reading and even an occasional 
fine reference work. You will be kept in touch with the best 
in contemporary Catholic literature via the Club’s attractive 
monthly Newsletter; you will save from 25% to 50% on every book 


that you decide to buy. 


\ LL this without obligation, without high pressure, and with 


a maximum of convenience—join now on the coupon below. 









AGS. 
an 


_» 
ay 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 





Please enroll me as a member. Send my letter of welcome and 
first Newsletter. No minimum number of books nce 
I may cancel my membership at any time 


be purchased. 





Nam anes meee 
(please print) 

Address_— ee 

City. Zone eS is 
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he serenity and beauty 
of authentic ‘‘Hummel”’ 
religious figurines are 
world renowned. They 


preserve the ancient 


Christian traditions of good taste 
in contemporary homes. Authentic 


“Hummel” figurines are identified by 


the indented MN wW Puannl 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the Pa 
Available at leading gift cal 
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If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 


with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 


Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. P-44, Wilmette, Ill. 





WANTED sewery 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE infe-mation 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, III 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


inkling of the Catholic views 
justice. 


ON Soc 


PHILIP Woop 
ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
. You had better ease up on yo i 
ulcers, because I have news for ve 
Conservatives are not going to run ail 
hide when you toss out your bark r 
mets, «.<.. : 
RUDOLPH M. Unep 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. . . T respectfully submit that yp 
don’t know’ what you're _ talkip 
about. ... 

Mrs. JOHN Truw 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 


Your excellent editorial evidenj 
struck home, judging from the letter 
received from some “superior” (° 
Catholic readers. 

GEorGE F. Vincen 
ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I wish to congratulate 
splendid August and September ed 
torials. They’re truly Catholic to th 
core and express the sentiments of th 
vast majority of Catholics, who, though 
silent, observe their faith according t 
the mind of the Church. ... 

WALTER Kowatcz 
CENTRAL IsLip, NEW YORK 


you on tk 


It is a classic example of half-truth 
innuendo, and rabble rousing at it 
worst... . 

EpDGAR C. STEVEN 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


It takes all kinds of people to mak 
a world, and then there’s Father Gor 
man. . ... 
E. Roy DAHLs0\ 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Reading the September issue, I wa 
disheartened to read the letters from 
the ultraconservatives so viciously a 
tacking you on your August ed: 
formal. ... 

ALBERT R. DURE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


The responses (“Letters,” September 
to your “Ultraconservative”  editorid 
are, I’m afraid, typical of too large’ 
fraction of American Catholicism . 

I am deeply grateful that our & 
ligion has a few publications that cal 
point to the dangers of both politica 
extremes and can stress that Christiani 
must be dynamic in its approaches ! 
national and world social and economi 
problems. 

RosBert F. MEIER 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


- most ridiculous and irrespot § 


SE: 6.0% 
Dr. EMILIO GIORDAN 
BRoNx, NEW YORK 


the unfortunately superficial 


character of your editorial could eas!) § 
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have the direct Opposite effect of that 
which you intended. 

EUGENE R. Scio.t, D.S.C. 
LuBBOCK, TEXAS 


_ Your splendid editorial is very 
much to the point and needed if we are 
to make a defense against Commun- 
im. .- - 

CiypeE L. DEEDs 
ToLEDO, OHIO 


_ This article will rise to haunt 
you, Father. 
J. A. ParFITT 
Dover, NEW JERSEY 


I was honestly saddened to read your 
hysterical and confused editorial. 

: STEPHEN C. MATHEWSON, M.D. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GOLDWATER (Cont'd) 


Milton Lomask’s attack on 
Senator Barry Goldwater (August) is 
the most slanted piece of trash I've yet 
had the misfortune to come across... . 
GRACE F. SIRACUSA 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The author’s shallow thinking, stu- 
pidity, and plain ignorance of the sub- 
ject are clearly visible. ; 

RICHARD M. SHoBI 
Mesa, ARIZONA 


I think it was unfair, even 
underhanded, to print that fine photo- 
graph of Senator Goldwater on the 
cover of THE SIGN, to entice your 
readers into reading an article inside 
which attacks the Senator and dis- 
credits the principles of patriotism in 
which he believes. : 

(Mrs. EpwIn P.) Vota M. VOGEL 
MCKEAN, PENNSYLVANIA 


You are to be congratulated for the 
article. 

However, it is unfortunate that the 
author’s bias against conservatism al- 
lows itself to show through. He does 
a good job of pointing out the hatchet 
job which Gore Vidal did and then 
uses innuendo in an attempt to do the 
same thing. Even so, the fine photos 
make up for most of this. 

RoBerT G. WEISS 
PaRK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


To a reader who is aware of hatch- 
etry at the editorial desk, I notice that 
the two youth organizations mentioned 
in connection with Goldwater are the 
same two you clobber in your edi- 
torial. Coincidence? I think not! 

DONALD T. CARPENTER 
Epitor, The Ledger 
MONTROSE, CALIFORNIA 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL 


Enjoyed your article in regard to 
Pope John’s encyclical (September), 
for which you have been duly taken to 
lak by the ultraconservative Rich- 
mond newspaper—this latter fact has 








How to overcome 
your fea rs and tensions 


Thousands throughout the world have done so by 
applying the common-sense formulas in 


ACHIEVING PEACE of HEART—By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


In this fast-moving age of stress, more and more people are turning to 
doctors and psychiatrists to obtain relief from their fears and apprehensions 
real or imaginary. In most cases such professional ministrations are unneces- 
sary. You can stop letting things “get on your nerves” and you can overcome 
your emotional disturbances by simply adopting the easy methods prescribed by 
a great Catholic psychologist who himself was at one time on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. In ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART Father Narciso Irala 
shows how frustrated people can enrich their lives spiritually, morally and 
physically. By following the simple methods he lays down, you too can enjoy 
the peace and tranquility which 1s your rightful heritage. 


ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART is not a technical book on psychiatry, 
although many practicing psychiatrists apply its teachings. It is also note- 
worthy that Father Irala is the only priest ever invited to speak before the 
medical faculty of the University of Mexico. His book was written for laymen 
with troubled hearts, minds and consciences. Best evidence of its effectiveness 
is found in the fact that more than 100,000 copies have already been sold. So 
beneficial has it been that it has been printed in Spanish, Italian, Portuguese 
and Polish. Now the volume is available to you in English. 


Father Irala shows that most human ills and emotional difficulties are mental, 
not organic. Clinical records disclose that 96% of those afflicted with gastric 
colitis harbored feelings of resentment; 75% lived in a continuous state of 
dejection; most diabetics and cardiacs suffer from some form of emotional 
trouble; and the majority of people with arterial hypertension had_ their 
troubles rooted in negative factors such as anger, fear, hatred and anxiety. 
What a blessing it would have been if all these unhappy people 


could have 
had access to ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART! 





WHAT Achieving Peace of Heart 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


RESULTS THAT 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Read these unsolicited testimonials from people There is nothing ‘‘magical’’ about Father 
who have been helped by following the advice to Irala’s methods. They are simplicity it- 
be found in ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART self. You are shown how, with little 
* effort, you can reverse all negative think- 
A . ing habits which lie at the base of most 
By following your advice I conquered the insom human ills. There is set forth for you a 
nia which I found such a burden, and am now a 
happy man.” proven method of re-educating the mind 
* and gaining control over your personal 
A STUDENT: feelings. You learn how to Think con- 
*‘\ year ago I attended your lectures and now structively, how to Relax, how to master 
the continual headache which I used to have your Sexual Instincts, how to make the 
when studying has completely disappeared.”’ best of Misfortunes, how to ‘‘live with 
2 yourself’’ and surmount the obstacles 
A TEACHER: which seem to block your pathway to 
‘I was on the point of abandoning the teaching daily happiness. In short. you are shown, 
pa ats Rn = gy yon Bod joms an at by simple formulas and exercises, how 
maacel stive exer rcises brought back my lost cont to replace. your worries, your scruples, 
thin a few days.” your pessimism, etc., with Optimism, 
s Hope, Love and Joy. 


A WRITER: 


A BUSINESS MAN: 

I used to have fits of anger and impulses to 
suicide which were embittering my existence and 
that of my fan nity. With your method I have im- 


YOUR SIX BEST DOCTORS 
proved so much Lam like a child with a new toy 


e Remember, ACHIEVING PEACE OF 
HEART is NOT a ‘‘medical’’ book. It 
is written in lay terms which anyone can 
understand and apply. Your six best 

e doctors, Father Irala emphasizes, are the 
A LAYMAN: Sun, Water, Air, Exercise, Diet and Joy. 
My wife had been suffering from persistent in- What blessings are in store for you if 
somnia for six months. Now she sleeps perfectly you will only learn how to use them 
due to the fact that you interviewed her and ex- according to the methods laid down by 


A DOCTOR: 
Sines your lecture, I have regained my opti 

n, work with greater efficiency and iene fa 
tig me, and sleep better.’’ 





plained what you say in your book about resting.”’ this renowned Catholic teacher ! 

















ORDER NOW — WITH THIS 10-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 


You take no chances in ordering a copy of ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART. You have nothing 

to lose but your anxieties and frustrations. Return the coupon at the right with your 

check or money order. If, after 10 days, you are not completely satisfied with this unusual 
book, you may return it and your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. 


| JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. SI-11-61 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


| enclose $3.95 for my copy. of AC HIEVING PEACE 
on +} 


HEART, with the unde ar ding 1 
| privilege a returning the book within 10 days for a f 


refund of the purchase price. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. Publishers | 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Stat 


Money roland sand if you return 
book in 10 days. 
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FOR JOYFUL GIVING 
AT CHRISTMAS 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


with straw covered, hand carved wood 

stable 20 exquisite hand colored Nativity Fig- 

ures. 5” figures, 20 pcs., with stable $14.95 

6” tigures, 20 pcs., with stable ................$21.50 
Shipped Express Collect 





NEW IMPORTED MUSIC BOX 


The infant in Manger in simulated wood with 
two musical angels and simulated wood carved 
Christmas tree. Music box revolves while play- 
ing “Silent Night.” 


rere postpaid $7.95 











MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 
Beautifully detailed in metal, bronze finish 
Music box plays “‘Adeste Fidelis.”’ Height 5 : 
width 612” postpaid $8.50 
Life Size Outdoor Nativity Set, 3 pieces: infant 


in manger. Our Lady and St. Joseph....$199.50 
15 piece set with stable $1295.00 
60% Life Size Set. 3 piece set $79.50 
15 piece set with stable $499.50 


{hove Outdoor Sets Shipped Prepaid 


Christmas Electric Star Postpaid....$8.95—$17.50 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 95« 


NEW 1962 CATHOLIC ART CALENDOR 
Postpaid SOx 


Write for new Christmas Lighting catalog 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE Co., Inc. 


19 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 














insured that I will continue my sub- 
scription to your magazine. .. . 

W. J. QUIGLEY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


. . . The September issue carries a 
fine article on the new encyclical, and 
Doug Roche’s article on America is 
really a masterful piece of work. 

HOWARD FETTERHOFF 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


My profound congratulations to you 
on the excellent presentation on the 
Ecumenical Council. It is challenging, 
prudentially frank, and is a real con- 
tribution toward the encouragement of 
an articulate laity... . 

MarTIN H. Work 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LAY TEACHERS 


It is certainly refreshing to see 
Catholic lay teachers receive some well 
deserved recognition (September p. 27). 
However, it seems to me that you could 
do these and all lay teachers a far 
greater service by emphasizing the 
economic plight in which their sub- 
standard wages place them. i 

JOHN K. BOYLE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Congratulations on the article “Lay 
Teachers: More to Come”. . . I hope 
there will be more articles of this sort 
to come. They should serve to stimulate 
and mobilize zealous laymen to sharing 
in the great apostolate of Catholic 
education 

I wonder how many Catholic teachers 
could be found in our public schools. 








It seems that their assistance couyjj 
well be recruited, by paying highe, 
salaries, letting them share in aq. 
ministration, etc. 

Rev. TiMoTHY A, CHENEVEY, €.5) 
DERBY, NEW YORK 


“AND SO—GOOD-BY”’ 


After attending a course at Grailville 
“Modern Man’s Search for His Ay. 
thentic Relationship to Himself, to 
Others, and to God,” given by D; 
Josef Goldbrunner, Bernard Sabath’ 
short story “And So—Good By” (Sep. 


tember) spoke especially forcefully to § 


me in its graphic delineation of the 
stifling, of the void created by the 
impersonalness of our American 0. 
ciety. 

JANET Novotny 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EASY CREDIT 


I would like to shake the hand of 
Mr. William J. Whalen (“Quicksand of 
Easy Credit,” September) in spirit if 
not in person. 

EDWARD W. VERB\ 
CAMPBELL, OHIO 


SENATOR MANSFIELD 


It is very difficult to recognize Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield as a Catholic in 
the article “The Senate’s Reluctant 
‘Boss.’ ”” (September) 

ALICE B. CONLIN 
BELLPORT, NEW YORK 


Your latest cover of Senator Mike 
Mansfield has disgusted us. 
Mrs. LARRY UHRICH 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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“Isn't it amazing how time flies? You’d never believe that you folks have been 


here two hours and thirty-seven minutes, would you?” 
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Barrett McGurn, author of our article, “Pope John’s Day— 

at Eighty” (p. 26), recently contributed to the Holy Father's 
reading list when he presented the Pope with an album 

of McGurn’'s Reader’s Digest article, “Good Pope John,” reproduced 
in a dozen languages. Also at the presentation were 

Luigi Fiocca of the Digest, left, and Msgr. Thomas Ryan, 

Pope John’s English teacher. “Put it aside for me to see 

again later,’ the Pope told Msgr. Ryan 
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We Have No Reason To Be Proud! 


Two men who spent several years in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, near the middle of the nineteenth century have 
had a profound effect on succeeding generations. One 
was Karl Marx, author of the Communist Manifesto 
and Das Kapital, the sacred scriptures of the Com- 
munists. The other was Bishop Pecci, Nuncio to 
Belgium, who later became Pope Leo XIII and au- 
thor of the encyclical Rerum Novarum, the Magna 
Charta of the workingman. It is highly improbable 
that these two ever met or spoke to each other. Prob- 
ably neither ever heard of the other until later in life. 

These two men had great similarities and great 
differences. Both were widely traveled and had an 
intimate knowledge of social conditions. Both saw 
at first hand the intolerable condition of the working- 
man. Under a system of laissez-faire capitalism, the 
workingman was little better than a slave of the 
capitalists. He was valued less than the machine at 
which he worked. He had little opportunity for edu- 
cation, leisure, or even religion. To secure the bare 
necessities of life, his wife and children had to work 
long hours in mines and factories. When old or sick, 
he was discarded like a broken tool and left to 
charity for his needs. 

Both men saw and understood all this, but they 
reacted differently. Marx became bitter. He called 
for hatred and violence, he pitted man against man 
and class against class. His theories were put into 
effect in the Russian Revolution of 1917 in the form 
of communism, which is today the scourge of a large 
part of the world. 

Pope Leo prescribed a totally different remedy, 
based on the teachings of Jesus Christ. He called 
for love instead of hatred, for the co-operation of 
the various classes of society instead of class war- 
fare. He defended the right of private property but 
insisted on its social obligations. He condemned ex- 
cessive individualism on the one hand and socialism 
on the other. He proclaimed the right of working- 
men to organize in unions. He condemned statism 
but encouraged the state to protect and promote the 
rights and welfare of the poor, the weak, and the 
defenseless. 

The social teachings of Pope Leo were enlarged 
and applied to new circumstances by his successors, 
especially Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno and 


the present reigning pontiff in Mater et Magistra, 
Taken together, these three great documents comprisg 
a magnificent symposium of Christian social teaching, 
a Catholic manifesto that provides a remedy for so 
cial evils, the means of counteracting the advaneg 
of communism, and a map charting the course toward 
a truly Christian social order. 

The followers of Marx took up his battle cry with} 
fervor and fanaticism. Communism has conqueredy 
Russia, China, and most of Eastern Europe. It is ade 
vancing in Africa and in Latin America, where iff 
dominates Cuba on our very doorstep. In_ nearly 
every country in the world, its followers are proba 
ing, thrusting, planning, organizing, preparing for 
the day they can take over. And their successes amg 
uot limited to armed conquest or to benighted and 
underdeveloped regions. Catholic Italy has the bigs 
gest Communist party outside the Soviet Union and 
France the most powerful. 

What about Catholics, the followers of Popes Leo, 
Pius, and John? Have we matched in any way the 
fervor and fanaticism of the followers of Marx? Do 
we have to answer that question? We have no reasofl 
to be proud; in fact, we have every reason to bé 
ashamed. 

Pope Leo’s encyclical was widely greeted, even im 
Catholic circles, with outcries of “socialism.” Pope 
Pius’ fared little better. Pope John’s has been calledq 
by a Catholic “a venture in trivialities,” and im 
some Catholic circles it has been praised in general 
terms and then opposed in almost every single item} 
it advocates. 

It is good to be anti-Communist, but it ism 
good to stop there. It isn’t enough to be anti anyy 
thing. There are large areas of the world wheré) 
the status quo is utterly intolerable. It isn’t enought 
to keep communism out. Something positive must 
be introduced to replace the present social setup 
We have such a positive program for ourselveg 
and the world. It is contained in the three greah 
papal encyclicals. Read and study them—at least 
the most recent, which summarizes and applies thé 
other two. Until you do, don’t fool yourself that you) 
lave any knowledge of Christian social principles: 
or of a program to stem the advancing tide 0 
communism. ‘ 











Freedom 


It is five years since Cardinal Mindszenty’s spectacular 


escape to the American legation in Budapest. Here is a 


flashback and a reminder of the cardinal’s message for us 


HE morning of November 4, 1956, dawned over 
Budapest heavy with grayness and tension. To 
the citizens of this ill-fated, once beautiful Danube 

BY DAVID FINLEY city, the signs were ominous. Four Soviet tank di- 
visions had carefully and deliberately surrounded the city at 
the very time when Communist negotiators were agreeing to a 
Red troop withdrawal from rebellion-torn Hungary. The popu- 
lation was apprehensive. The United States legation felt so 
certain that another, more massive, Soviet attack on the city 
was imminent that it had urged all American citizens, for 
the most part correspondents and reporters, to seek immediate 
refuge in the legation, which was technically considered U.S. 


( 














“What happened here was a 
reawakening...of man’s morality” 


territory under international law. At about this same time, in 
the residence of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, the Prince Pri- 
mate of Hungary, high above the city on the Buda side of the 
Danube, a telephone rang. It was Zoltan Tildy, ex-President 
of Hungary’s first postwar coalition, a man haunted by a 
sense of weakness for having permitted the Communists to 
cow him during their takeover in 1948. Tildy was now trying 
to redeem himself as a non-Communist member of Premier 
Imre Nagy’s provisional cabinet. 

He wanted to speak urgently with His Eminence: could 
the cardinal come to the Parliament building, where the 
Cabinet was in continuous session? 

The cardinal, sensing the tension and urgency, and in- 
creasingly worried for his people and his land, readily 
agreed and, together with his secretary and old friend, the 
scholarly, aging Msgr. Egon Turchanyi, drove immediately 
to Parliament. 

No sooner had he arrived than the cardinal realized 
something was happening. There was sudden confusion and 
disorder in the building, where determination and firmness 
had been the rule. Around Parliament there began to 
appear Soviet tanks and in the outskirts of the city could 
be heard the first dreaded sounds of bombardment 

A phone rang. It was for the cardinal. A hurried voice 
urged the prelate to escape the building immediately and 
seek haven in a foreign legation. The Soviets had broken 
their pledged word of armistice and the city was again 
under assault. 

Strange are the ways of history and of Providence, for 
the warning voice, which enabled the two priests to escape 
Soviet capture by minutes, belonged to one-time Commu- 
nist and long-time foe of the cardinal, Imre Nagy, who was 
himself in the act of political martyrdom for his country. 

As the cardinal and secretary emerged from the Parlia- 
ment into the still, gray, pre-dawn light, they conferred hur- 
riedly. Soviet patrols were surrounding Parliament Square. 
Even now, fur-capped Red troopers were no more than 
seventy-five yards away. 

Msgr. Turchanyi quickly led his cassocked friend and 
superior between two empty Soviet killer tanks and silently 
past a knot of Soviet tank crewmen. Pressing their advan- 
tage, they walked rapidly into the gloom toward Freedom 
Square, no more than two minutes away. 

Once more, the providence of God was destined to play 
a determining role. For on Freedom Square stood the 
stolid, empire-style, United States Legation, ablaze with 
lights, its coat of arms reflected in the grillwork of its 
ornate door. 

“Seek refuge in a foreign legation,” they recalled Nagy 
urging. The American Legation was here, looming in front 
of them. There would be no time to hide elsewhere, for the 
final battle for Budapest had already begun. The cardinal 
would have to request asylum of the Americans. 

He would come—this Prince of the Church—with nothing 
but the clothes on his back, so thoughtfully furnished to 
him during his brief five days of freedom by the tough and 
heroic American Passionist, Father Fabian Flynn, whose 
foresightedness as Director of Catholic Relief Services— 
12 


NCWC in Austria had even anticipated the need for, 
cardinal’s cassock and skull cap against the hope of th 
prelate’s liberation one day from the drabness of prison rag 

While the cardinal waited silently in the shadows of the 
square, anxious lest the Hungarian secret police discoye 
him, Msgr. Turchanyi approached the legation with a requey 
for sanctuary. 

The new American Minister, Edward Wailes, a courageoy 


rock of a man, cut in the mold of a long line of outstandipy| 


U.S. diplomats, although he had himself arrived from Vieny 
but hours before after running the blockade of Sovig 
armor about the city, unhesitatingly informed Turchamj 


that the cardinal was indeed most welcome on America § 


territory. 

Behind the compassionate act of this lone U.S. diplomg 
stood almost two centuries of American diplomatic practice 
Not accustomed to granting diplomatic asylum, as is th 
practice in many South American lands, the US. hy 
accorded personal asylum only to those individuals jy 
imminent and immediate danger of their lives. 

This principle, so sacred and germane to the America 
tradition, certainly applied to the cardinal as he stepped 
into the legation that dawn over three years ago, only 
minutes in advance of police search parties. 

His arrival was dramatic. He entered the crowded legation 
quietly, with every eye on him. World famous correspont. 
ents, TV cameramen, diplomats, wives, military attaché 
even children, were riveted to this intensely human scene— 
this snatching of a national symbol, the Hungarian symbol 


of resistance to Communism, from the hands of his heartles 9 


captors. 

It could well be a proud moment for all Americans as the 
cardinal stepped up to Minister Wailes, grasped his hand, 
and in the name of the Hungarian people thanked President 
Eisenhower, the United States, and the legation for this 
act of sanctuary so typical of our history. 


SOVIET AND HUNGARIAN COMMUNIST FURY at losing thei 
prime captive knew no bounds. When the Reds realize 
Cardinal Mindszenty had escaped their secret police ne 
and had reached the American legation, their initial reaction 
was panic at the story Mindszenty could now tell. concerning 
eight years of brutal captivity, dating from his sentence 0 
life imprisonment in 1949 on false charges of pro-Westen 
espionage and black-marketeering. 

From the haggard, tortured, unnatural figure in the dock 
a photograph which became the signature of Communist 
brainwashing techniques, to the aged, worn, but strangely 
composed figure who was miraculously released by Free 
dom Fighters from his solitary confinement in Felsopeteni, 
a rural village north of Budapest, on October 30, 195, 
the living martyrdom of this leader of Hungary’s six million 
Catholics was a recitation of torture which the cardinal him 
self described as a “horror which the civilized mind simpl 
cannot comprehend.” 

Obviously, the Communists, already suffering an enormols 


propaganda defeat in the form of this open rebellion agains | 


Soviet control, wanted to avoid additional exposure of theit 
diabolic prison methods and their sustained persecution 0 
religion. 

For the first twenty-four hours following the cardinals 
arrival, the personnel of our diplomatic mission wondert 
whether this Communist frustration would bring an attact 
on the legation itself, with its small colony of Americal 
in a Red effort to reclaim Mindszenty. 

On November 5, at the height of Budapest's devastatiol 
an attack seemed probable. Shell and rifle fire increased oUt 
side the legation building, observation planes were overheat, 
and Soviet tanks moved into a covering position. 
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Within the legation, a remarkable calm existed. Plans 
calling for the defense of this little piece of America, with 
its wives and children and its guest, were hastily drawn up. 

The cardinal was to occupy the minister’s suite on the third 
floor of the five-story structure. The women and the children 
were to go to the basement, with its thick walls and food 
and water supply. The legation’s officers and all American 
correspondents were to look to the defense of the legation 
step by step. hand by hand, not to yield an inch if an un- 
provoked attack were to develop. 

Fortunately, for the course of world history, no such 
attack took place. Instead, the cardinal offered his first Mass 
on legation premises. 

It was a Mass both of joy and of sorrow—joy at being 
spared Communist brutality and sorrow at the spectacle of 
the slaughter outside the legation. 

The Mass itself was unique. For a chalice, the cardinal 
used a legation crystal goblet with the great seal of the 
United States impressed upon it. For vestments, he relied 
on the ever helpful, intensely loyal Msgr. Turchanyi, who 
but days later was misled by the rashness of an American 
free-lance writer into an escape attempt to Austria which 
ended in Turchanyi’s capture and ultimate death in a Com- 
munist prison in 1958. 

For wine, a bottle of Beaujolais from legation stocks was 
pressed into service, a piece of Hungarian peasant’s bread 
became the host, and a crucifix for the altar was quickly 
found when the Russian Orthodox wife of the legation’s 
counselor volunteered a Byzantine crucifix. 

The minister's desk became an altar, the legation’s refugee 
household of some thirty-five tense, nervous persons became 
a congregation, and Msgr. Turchanyi, assisted by Barrett 
McGurn of the New York Herald Tribune, became the 
server for this dramatic re-enactment of the Eternal Sac- 
rifice. 

At the end of the Mass, toward 11:30 a.M., while a par- 
ticularly wild flurry of gunfire echoed outside, the cardinal 
turned to his congregation and in solemn, heart-rending 
tones implored the grace of God on Hungary and the world, 
whereupon he blessed those in attendance, paying special 
attention to the children. 

In the midst of the crushing of the revolution, which 
was complete by November 11, 1956, the need for world 
news on the suppression continued. The pressure for stories 
on Mindszenty dominated the frantic pleas of publishers 
and editors to their representatives abroad. This pressure 
was, of course, reflected within the still beleaguered legation, 
as correspondents sought all manner of angles to his story. 

But the cardinal was not interested in the news problem. 
Nor was the legation, in its legitimate desire to protect 
the cardinal’s sanctuary from Communist charges of political 
intrigue, which—despite the legation’s completely correct 
posture—brought violent Communist propaganda outbursts 
against the “clerical intriguers in the legation.” 

The cardinal was preoccupied by the uncertainty of the 
moment. As he paced his quarters and spoke in Hungarian 
and German to legation officials, it became apparent that the 
slaughter of Hungarian youth was uppermost in his mind. 
His foreboding of Communist revenge when they reasserted 
control proved to be real and accurate. He often wondered 
aloud as to what United Nations actions would be and how 
world opinion would judge the situation. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was well aware of the unique status 
he enjoyed in being granted haven.To this end, he expressed 


es 





DAVID FINLEY, free lance writer on European affairs, was one of 
many U.S. citizens and journalists who witnessed the Hungarian re- 
volution from the temporary safety of the U.S. Legation in Budapest. 


his gratitude personally to the President in a letter which 
he wrote first in Hungarian and later, after translation, typed 
himself in English. 

To those of us who watched him those days—apprehensive 
ourselves for our own safety—this man provided a moral 
sustenance that all of us had found in somewhat short supply. 

Here was a man of God who, having suffered incredible 
anguish at the hands of his persecutors for eight long years, 
could, three days after his liberation and return to his 
Budapest residence, speak profoundly and temperately to 
his people. 

On November 3, the cardinal spoke over Radio Petoefi 
in a message addressed “to my people,” wherein he con- 
cluded, “Our national anthem says ‘God bless the Hun- 
garian, reach out to him Thy hand’ Hungary wants 
to live and to progress as the standard-bearer of an inti- 
mate family of peaceful European nations We who 
want the best for the whole people trust in Providence and 
not in vain.” 

For this speech, the Communists have roundly attacked 
the cardinal, “the counter-revolutionary Primate of Hun- 
gary,” as the Reds refer to him. The plain fact obviously 
was that the Communist masters feared the speech as they 
fear even now its author. 


HERE WAS NO MEDIEVAL, land-hungry nobleman calling for 
return of ancestral church lands; here was no monarchist 
supporter of the old order, as Soviet propaganda character- 
izes the primate. Rather, here was the forgiving and under- 
standing apostle, the Christian committed to God and no 
other earthly power. 

This picture of the cardinal grew in his legation prison 
without bars. In the days to follow his entry into the lega- 
tion, his reputation took on a more normal, human form. 

He showed himself to be especially fond of children. He 
would save cookies from his own sparse diet to give as 
presents to legation children who chanced by. 

He proved extremely humble, completely unimpressed 
by show. When one correspondent offered to send him a 
cassock, he asked, “Why? I already have one.” 

In his rooms, the cardinal became an avid reader of cur- 
rent events, doing something few of us would ever attempt. 
He began systematically to read the New York Times Index 
covering the years of his imprisonment. He found it im- 
proved his rudimentary knowledge of English and filled in 
the events of the lost years. 

But, above all else, he thought of his people. The knowl- 
edge of their persecution and suffering, the reality of the 
Soviet betrayal, and the inevitable renewal of assaults on 
Hungarian Christianity preyed deeply on this sensitive man 
so long prepared for martyrdom. During the fighting, when 
bread was being distributed to lines of hungry people, he 
insisted that his own bread ration be sent out to youngsters 
in the line. 

Doubtless, from the depths of his concern, he considered 
the possibility of leaving his sanctuary to rejoin his nation 
in their silent struggle. 

However, to this day he remains a symbol of fortitude, 
his living martyrdom continues, despite the small material 
comforts which the protection of our flag insures him. What 
the political outcome of this exceedingly delicate problem 
will be no one can foretell. 

One lasting monument remains, however—the cardinal 
himself. His farewell words as the U.S. correspondents left 
the legation re-echo down to this moment: 

“Tell the American people what occurred in Hungary 
was on behalf of entire mankind. Do not let the issue die, 
because what happened here was a reawakening—if only 
for a moment—of man’s morality.” 
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Willard and “Josie” Dodge, a lay missionary couple 
from the Association for International 

Development, were star students in the first class 
@Cuernavaca. A social worker, Dodge will 

tain social workers in Colombia. With his daughter, 
Theresa, he learns how animals’ hides are strung 
upina Mexican meat market (left). Top: the Dodge 
family in their room at the center. Their second 

child (whom they call Pedro) was born during training. 
Lower: Willard and his fellow trainees from many 
walks of life leave a class 


@ If the Church’s crash program to save the faith in 
Latin America proves successful, a vital factor may be 
a new school with a rigorous program for training. 
priests, nuns, and lay volunteers to work in the Latin 
countries. The school is called the Center of Inter- 
cultural Formation and operates in the Mexican town 
of Cuernavaca, near Mexico City. Founded in co- 
operation with Fordham University, the center opened 
its doors last June for the first four-month course. It 
was not an easy one: of the initial sixty-eight students, 
only thirty-two survived. This casualty rate is a good 
indicator for prospective volunteers for mission coun- 
tries—treligious or lay—that good will, generosity, or 
a devout Catholic life are no substitute for competence. 
“We are not a religious institute,’ emphasizes Mon- 
signor Ivan Illich, the dynamic New York priest who 
heads the center. “We take people from many walks 
of life and help them to understand the way of life of 
Ibero-America, to understand their own way of life 
back home, and to gain some insight into the ways 
of communicating effectively with people of Latin 
America. The one attitude we try to create in our 
students is that they go to Latin America as guests, 
invited by either the Church or the various govern- 
ments to share in the accomplishment of development. 
We expect, therefore, that our students, in order to be- 
come acceptable guests, will strive to correct any in- 
grained habits which reflect superiority. This does not 
imply that they will never seek to change anything, but 
they will be able to suggest change and work toward it 
with a deep respect for the way of life of the people 
among whom they live and not with a spirit of disdain. 
Persons who cannot develop this respectful gratitude 
for the privilege of being allowed to live and work in 
their new country will soon drop out of the course.” 
Trainees spend five hours a day learning Spanish, 
eat Mexican food, forget about hot water, live with 
Mexican families on week ends, and are expected to 
maintain an intensive spiritual life. The center does not 
train leaders but looks for men and women whose com- 
petence in such fields as medicine, teaching, social work, 
theology, catechetical methods, agriculture, communica- 
tions, and co-ops will enable them to serve in the re- 
building of the shaky social structures in the Latin 
countries. The course costs $750 and is open to priests, 
nuns, lay missionaries, and members of civil agencies. 
Members of Papal Volunteers for Latin America who 
meet the entrance requirements will train at the cente~ 
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Community Mass, daily Holy Hour, and other spiritual 
exercises are an important part of the Cuernavaca program; 

a strong spirttual life is necessary to make the sacrifices. 

Right, Dr. Paul V. Murray, former rector of Mexico City 
College, gives a lecture on history. Information courses on 
anthropology and sociology are interwoven with language study 
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Benedictine Sisters, 
on steps of the Cuernavaca 
center, were amone Sisters 


in the first class 


On a week-end assignment 
as part of his course, 

Father Benedict Bucher, 
M.S.Ss.T., hears confessions 
in a small church in 

village of Tehuxitla, At 
lunch (far right), he 

talks to pastor and his 
relatives to learn at first- 
hand the problems and 


interests of the villagers 


PHOTCGRAPHED FOR 
THE SIGN BY 
BRUCE ELKUS 


@ A striking feature of the Center of Intercultural Formation 
Cuernavaca is that religious and lay people are trained togeth 
Seminars on specific problems are held for different groups, 


the main study of Spanish culture is conducted jointly. Msgr, Ills 


feels that religious or laymen who cannot adapt to each oth 


presence in class will never be able to adapt in a foreign cultycll 
Of greater concern to the director is the motivation and select 


process of those who come to Cuernavaca. Here it is the laym: 


who pose a special problem, for the screening process in & 
various lay missionary groups is not yet tight enough and 
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many volunteers who are unsuited for work in a foreign land are 
being sent to the center. Laymen made up about half of the first 
class; their casualty rate was considerably higher than the religious. 
“Lay volunteers usually come from the best and worst types of 
people for this work,” says Msgr. Illich. “They’re either very ma- 
ture and will pay the price of sacrifice because they love the Lord, 
or they're escapists and self-appointed prophets.” The director 
wants to keep standards high so that the center can help build up 
an elite of trained leaders who measure up to the tremendous tasks 
waiting to be done to build a vibrant Christianity in Latin America. 
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Federal Aid 
to Religion 


IS Legal 


Tons of ink and paper and long hours of oratory have been expended durin 
the past year on the question of federal aid to religious schools. Much 


of this discussion has been wasted because it missed the essential poi 


—does the First Amendment to the Constitution really forbid aid to re 
ligion? The debate over federal aid to education will be resumed again ant 
will go on until some final settlement is made. In the meantime, we should 
examine the really essential element—what does the First Amendment! 
really say and mean? James M. O’Neill, author of “Catholicism and Amer: 
can Freedom” and “Religion and Education Under the Constitution,” 
one of America’s outstanding authorities on separation of Church and State 


By JAMES M. O’NElL 
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@ The Constitution does not forbid federal aid to religious 
education. No one can present a rational case to substantiate 
the claim of such a prohibition based on either passages in 
the Constitution or on Supreme Court decisions. Certainly 
no one has performed this feat to date. Most promoters of 
this spurious claim simply pronounce it. If they offer any 
substantiation, it is usually either (1) a quotation from 
Justice Black’s collection of dicta in his fantastic rewriting 
of the First Amendment in the Court opinion in the Everson 
bus case (1947) or (2) a fragment from one sentence taken 
from President Jefferson’s little note of courtesy to the 
Baptists of Danbury (Jan. 1, 1802). 

The controlling language is: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion.” The evidence 
is overwhelming that the members of the First Congress, 
which wrote the First Amendment, meant by “an establish- 
ment of religion” what the term has meant for centuries. 
That is: A position of exclusive favor granted by government 
to one religion or religious group, the same as that applicable 
today in the various countries having establishments: the 
Anglican in England, the Presbyterian in Scotland, the 
Catholic in Spain and Italy, the Lutheran in Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries, Judaism in Israel, and Islam 
in Arab countries. 

Justice Black achieved almost total error in the Everson 
case in his “interpretation” of the establishment clause of 
the First Amendment: “The ‘establishment of religion’ clause 
... Means... neither a state nor the Federal Government 
can pass laws which .. . aid all religions... No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to support any re- 
ligious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice re- 
ligion.” To consider this other than dicta, one has to assume 
that “an establishment of religion” means simply “religion” 
or “the support of religion,”—and this is absurd. 

Justice Black should have known that the United States 
Government had been using government money since its 
beginning, in various ways, to support religious activities or 
institutions teaching or practicing religion. Every Congress 
in history has provided funds for these purposes, and every 
president, Washington to Kennedy, has used the money to 
promote religion. 

The First Amendment says nothing whatever about aid 
to religion, except by implication, as that is usually one 
aspect of “an establishment of religion.” Aid to religion or 
lo religious education was not involved in the Everson case. 
That case was decided as a case of public health and safety 
service to school children at the expense of the taxpayers— 
an ordinary case under the police power, which is inherent 
in all government. 

In a decision of the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors 
(as reported in full in the Connecticut Law Journal, June 14, 
1960), Chief Justice Baldwin, speaking for the Court, gave 


i 


Probably the most complete and meticulously documented 


discussion yet written of the legal issues involved in public 
transportation to pupils in religious schools. This opinion 
can illuminate almost any problem in regard to government 
relations with religious education. The Court held: that the 
“statute is a legislative exercise of the police power of the 
State”; that it “primarily serves the public health, safety, and 
welfare and fosters education”; that it “cannot be said to 
compel support of any church.” This decision was appealed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court and, on February 20, 1961, was 
dismissed without a hearing as presenting no federal question. 

If President Kennedy reverses the policy of federal aid 
to religion later in his administration, he will be abandoning 
ancient laws and canceling practices that are as old as the 
nation. Government money spent “to support . . . religious 
activities” include the following: chaplains for the House 
and Senate, for the armed forces, in hospitals and prisons, 
and at West Point and Annapolis; missionaries to the Indians; 
some aspects of the G.I. Bill of Rights furnishing money 
for veterans to study at religious institutions, including those 
that prepare students for the Protestant ministry, the Cath- 
olic priesthood, or the Jewish rabbinate. Also universal tax 
exemption is government aid to religion. The difference be- 
tween this type of aid and a system of collecting taxes and 
then granting money is only one of bookkeeping, and the 
Constitution has no provisions about how Americans should 
do their bookkeeping. 


Mis-reading Jefferson. The fragment from Jefferson’s 
sentence is inaccurately used by propagandists who prefer 
the ambiguity of a metaphor, more easily misinterpreted 
or misunderstood, to the specificity of the First Amendment. 
The method is to suppress the first part of the sentence, 
which shows what the figure of speech means, substitute the 
figure of speech for the language of the Constitution, and 
then interpret that. Jefferson’s whole sentence reads: “I 
contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole 
American people which declared that their legislature should 
‘make no law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,’ thus building a wall of 
separation between church and state.” 

Obviously in Jefferson’s thought the “act of the whole 
American people” was the ratification of the Bill of Rights 
and “their legislature” was Congress. Jefferson knew about 
the First Amendment, knew it had no application to state 
action, and necessarily knew that no state could set up an 
establishment of religion for the United States, and that 
Congress could not do this for any state. It follows that he 
was writing about an establishment by Congress for the 
nation as a whole and was not writing about education or 
funds for religion—which he believed in and utilized in 
his eight years as president. In addition to the two spu- 
rious ways already mentioned of misrepresenting the First 
Amendment—Justice Black’s dicta and the garbling of a 
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sentence from one of Jefferson’s private letters—there is a 
third way that is more inexcusable than any other yet dis- 
covered. That is the assumption that the members of the 
First Congress, in using the phrase “an establishment of 
religion,” did not mean that; they meant simply “religion.” 
This assumption that the First Amendment says in effect 
that “Congress shall make no law about religion” is the 
absolutely necessary basis of any rational position that the 
Constitution forbids federal aid to religion and therefore to 
religious education, and the assumption is false. No literate 
person can pretend to believe that the First Amendment 
says anything about education or aid to any kind of educa- 
tion or type of school. 

To prove their case, the propagandists against federal aid 
to religious education must prove that the First Amend- 
ment forbids aid to religion and then argue that this in- 
cludes aid to religious education. There is no other way. 
The position that the First Amendment prohibits federal 
aid to religious elementary and high schools, but does not 
prohibit such aid to religious colleges and universities, is 
clearly indefensible. 

The case against federal aid to religious education cannot 
be supported on the basis of the controlling language: so the 
only possibility is to try to support it on the basis of the 
“intent” of the users of the language, viz., that the members 
of the First Congress meant “religion” when they said “an 
establishment of religion.”” No evidence of the truth of that 
position has ever been presented to the public, and the evi- 
dence against it is conclusive. The Congress twice refused 
to use the single word “religion.” The First Congress, in the 
debate on the formulation of the First Amendment, formally 
rejected Pinckney’s proposal to prohibit “laws on the subject 
of religion,” and Livermore’s “Congress shall make no law 
touching religion.” Having twice rejected the proposal to 
use the single word “religion,” the First Congress is now 
said to have meant exactly that when it said something else! 


Madison and Jefferson Aided Religion. The 
First Congress had before it petitions and resolutions from 
a number of states declaring, in the language of Virginia or 
a similar statement, that “no particular religious sect or 
society ought to be favored or established, by law, in prefer- 
ence to others.” Madison’s reference to these state resolu- 
tions is reported as follows in the Annals: “He apprehended 
the meaning of the words to be that Congress should not 
establish a religion and enforce the legal observance of it by 
law nor compel men to worship God in any manner con- 
trary to their conscience. Whether the words are necessary 
or not, he did not mean to say, but they had been required 
by some of the State Conventions.” 

A single, specific event in the public records of each seems 
to make it impossible for any person well-informed on the 
origin and purpose of the First Amendment to believe that 
either Madison or Jefferson thought that the First Amend- 
ment prohibited federal aid to religion. Madison, in the First 
Congress, served as a member of the Joint Committee which 
set up the chaplain system for the House and Senate. The 
Government has had paid chaplains in these posts throughout 
its history. 

President Jefferson sent to the Senate, on October 31, 1803, 
a treaty prepared by his administration which provided a 
fund of $300 to build a Catholic church for the Kaskaskia 
Indians in Illinois and $100 per year for seven years to help 
support a Catholic priest to serve the Indians. 

It seems clear that this controversy owes its long life 
chiefly to the myth of the unconstitutionality of federal aid 
to religious education. And both sides are at fault in this 
matter. The opponents of federal aid have nothing to rest 
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on except dicta from a quickly abandoned court opinip 
(the Zorach case, 1952) and a garbled sentence from | 
brief, private note of courtesy. And the argument of » 
constitutionality has been their principal reliance. 

The advocates of federal aid have come close to admitting 
by shying away from, the most effective argument agus 
them. They have talked about ways of getting around th 
constitutional problem, of gray areas in which differey 
interpretations can be advanced and accepted. One wri. 
doubts the usefulness of “constitutional lawyers,” and } 
suggests that the “constitutional experts pick up their obit. 
dicta and go home.” I hope the outstanding scholars in th 
field of the Constitution who have spoken out in the pra 
(Southerland of Harvard Law School and Katz of the Up. 
versity of Chicago Law School, for instance) will not folly 
this suggestion. 


Hiding Real Reasons. No honest man who belies 
that the Constitution prohibits federal aid to religious ¢& 
ucation and who has taken an oath to uphold the Constity 
tion will work for such aid, vote for it, or sign it into lay 
And some less scrupulous persons, who are opposed to heb. 
ing religious education for disreputable reasons. will doub. 
less find the idea of unconstitutionality a good cloak (so loy 
as men of integrity believe it) in which to hide their re 
reasons from public view. If more than “token” federal aii 
to religious education ever comes, it must come from tk 
decisions of men who have sworn to uphold the Constity 
tion; these men, therefore, will have to believe that th 
Constitution does not forbid federal aid to religious educ. 
tion. If that cannot be proved, there should be no such ai 

If the constitutional experts “go home,” the friends ¢ 
government aid to religious schools will have lost the mos 
powerful voices in the country in making such aid even: 
possibility. The constitutional issue must be settled befor 
such aid can be rationally discussed in terms of equal justix 
before the law, no religious discrimination, recognition 0 
great public service, and national defense. 


Eliminate the False Notion. Confidence that ° 
legal way to help non-public schools will be found as soo 
as we face up to the fact that the issues involved are nd 
primarily constitutional but political” seems close to som 
other statements by supposed advocates of federal aid tt 
religious education which speak of the “constitutional pro 
lem” and suggest that good lawyers can find a way to ge 
around the Constitution. This is a highly non-persuasi 
argument or plan of strategy—especially for those who # 
not specify or define the problem, nor indicate both a mon 
and a legal way to solve it. 


The Constitution says nothing at all about aid to any kind] 


of education. Under the Constitution, anyone is free to a¢ 
vocate, or to oppose, any program, project, or enterptix 
that is of public concern. A school system that furnish’ 
training to over 5,000,000 American pupils is, or ought 
be, of vital public concern. If the religious schools are 0 
doing a good job of training young Americans, the publi 
should find out about it, and the schools should be at om 
reformed or suppressed. 


If the Federal Government is to spend federal billions ® § 


prepare young Americans more adequately for national d 
4 ihe * “ . ° 14 
fense, the millions of students debarred from this aid show 
in ordinary equality before the law, be exempt from militar 


service. But neither the aid nor the exemption can, or should, § 


be granted if the Constitution forbids it. The basic problet 


is to eliminate the false notion that the Constitution pit 


hibits such aid to religious schools. 
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The. 
Importance 


of being 
ROONEY 


John James Rooney 
is a very unusual 
politician; he watches 
the taxpayer’s money 


as carefully as his own 


BY WILLIAM HEALY 


“Who's going to play Rooney?” This 
is the question that State Department 


budget officers invariably ask them- 
selves when. they hold their annual 


mock hearing in preparation for the 
ordeal of appearing before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

The hazards of a career in the State 
Department in these days of grave in- 
ternational crises are great indeed. But 
few officials in our apparatus of di- 
plomacy face their daily tasks with more 
trepidation than these budget experts 
who must go hat-in-hand before John 
James Rooney, a scrappy, little Irish- 
man from Brooklyn. 

The importance of being Rooney 
the real devil's advocate in these budget 
dress rehearsals—lies in the fact that in 
his ten years as chairman of this 
all-powerful Congressional committee, 





Rooney has slashed millions from 
State’s budget. Since Rooney’s com- 


mittee also controls the purse strings for 
the United States Information Agency, 
the Justice Department, and the Judici- 
ary, he has gained a reputation as a 
watchdog for the taxpayer’s dollar and 






the chief congressional gadfly to ex- 
travagant federal spending. 

It has been estimated 
and his committee have lopped more 
than one billion dollars in budget re- 
quests from the governmental agencies 


that Rooney 


over which he has domain. The fifty- 
eight-year-old congressman, who has 


been called “the most powerful man in 
government in a negative way.” wields a 
big stick but, unlike Teddy Roosevelt's 
adage, does not talk softly 

Seated usually on the edge of his 
chair between six other congressional 
committee members, Rooney often con- 
ducts his hearings in the manner of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Whether or not his 
tactics and their end result are in the 
best interest of the United States de- 
pends sometimes upon the perspective 
of the critic. 

If one happens to be one of Rooney's 


385,000 constituents, situated in 
Brooklyn’s Fourteenth Congressional 


District, and a Democrat, the 
would probably be yes. On 


answer 
Capitol 


Hill, the subject is a controversial one. 
He has been 


warmly defended as the 
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In Brooklyn, Rooney’s 


constituents relish seeing 
“one of their boys rough up 


the cookie pushers” 


archenemy of frill spending in govern- 
ment. He has also been accused of 
undermining foreign policy and our 
posture abroad by hacking away at the 
State Department and the U.S.I.A. 

In either case, no one who has ever 
taken the witness chair before Rooney 
is likely to forget the experience. To 
some who have been on the receiving 
end of Rooney’s barbs, the experience 
has been a nightmare. When Rooney is 
on the scent, his ancestral gift of wit 
can become a savage weapon. 


@ The following colloquy is typical of 
the pungent dialogue that fills the tran- 
scripts of the hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. This 
one concerns Rooney and a State De- 
partment official on the hook for failing 
to assign personnel to posts where, in 
Rooney’s opinion, their language train- 
ing would be most useful. 

Mr. Rooney. “I find a gentleman here, 
an FSO-6. He got an A in Chinese, and 
you assigned him to London.” 

Mr. Brown. “Yes, sir. That officer 
will have opportunities in London—not 
as many as he would in Hong Kong, for 
example—” 

Mr. Rooney. “What will he do? Spend 
his time in Chinatown?” 

Mr. Brown. “No, sir. There will be 
opportunities in dealing with officers in 
the British Foreign Office who are con- 
cerned with Far Eastern Affairs. The 
British have foreign language experts as 
well as we do.” 

Mr. Rooney. “So instead of speaking 
English to one another, they will sit 
in the London office and talk Chinese?” 

Mr. Brown. “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Is this not fantastic?” 

Mr. Brown. “No, sir. They are 
anxious to keep up their practice.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Are they 
games, or is this serious?” 

Mr. Brown. “This is serious.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Can you describe to 
me how this would happen? This officer 
probably would not be on too important 
a mission, would he?” 

Mr. Brown. “That is correct.” 

Mr. Rooney. “But he has a counter- 
part in the British Foreign Office who 
is also studying Chinese. Is that right?” 

Mr. Brown. “Right.” 

Mr. Rooney. “They go out to Chinese 
restaurants and have chop suey?” 


24 


playing 


Mr. Brown. “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney. (Incredulously) “And 
this is all at the expense of the U.S. 
taxpayer?” 

James Reston, the New York Times 
correspondent, once blasted Rooney in 
an unusually bitter column. He pointed 
to Rooney's stinginess as the chief rea- 
son for the fact that only half of our 
foreign service officers can speak a 
language other than English. Rooney, 
complained Reston, was hamstringing 
the Foreign Service Institute’s efforts to 
improve the situation. 

Reston soon found that he had bitten 
off more than he could chew. As might 
be expected, Reston’s column was im- 
mediately followed by a defense of 
Rooney in the form of a spate of rather 
florid oratory on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. Congressmen, re- 
gardless of their political feather, habitu- 
ally flock together when the honor of a 
member of the roost has been impugned. 

However, support for Rooney also 
came from an _ unexpected quarter. 
Deputy Undersecretary of State Loy 
Henderson raised some eyebrows with 
an immediate and impassioned defense 
of the congressman. In a letter to him, 
which Rooney immediately made public, 
Henderson pointed out, as had the con- 
gressmen, that not only the State Depart- 





ment’s budget requests had fared wa 
under Rooney but the Foreign Serj 
Institute got more than five times 
much from him as it had from i 
Republican who had last headed tt 
appropriations committee. 

The headlines which follow such 
ings on do not escape the notice! 
Brooklynites, particularly those burgh 
who have been sending Rooney | 
Washington every two years since |# 
Rooney is not unaware of the fact thi 
his constituents relish seeing “ont! 
their boys rough up the cookie pushes 
in Washington. 

One notable exception to this tt 
ment was a member of the opposite #! 
Shortly after assuming her post as ditt 
tor of the State Department’s pas" 
service, Miss Frances Knight by 
earning a reputation as a slasher ol ® 
tape and an enemy of bureaucti 
One day her superiors notified he! 
appear before Rooney’s committee. 

Waving a facsimile of a travel vout® 
before her eyes, the congressman & 
manded that she explain fhe sum! 
$99.32 spent on a trip to New Yo 
Unruffled, the lady calmly explained ii 
the trip was made to obtain free dn 
for the New York office of the pas 
service. Internal State Departm 
protocol, it seemed, prescribed that 0 
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assistant secretaries of state were en- 
tiled to free drapes from the depart- 
ment. Miss Knight had talked the 
management of Rockefeller Center into 
donating these adornments. 

Rooney seemed mollified and ap- 

ared willing to drop the matter. But 
Miss Knight had drawn blood and was 
not finished. She wrote a searing, five- 
page memo to her boss which resulted 
in a quick admission to Rooney that he 
had been furnished with “factual errors” 
concerning their passport director. Later 
the congressman admitted ruefully, “no- 
body likes to tangle with a smart wo- 


” 


® When dealing with budget appropri- 
ations for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, our propaganda arm, 
Rooney is more likely to ask “why?” 
than “how much?” U.S.I.A. is one of 
his favorite whipping boys, and he de- 
lights in playing cat-and-mouse with its 
directors. Once, referring to a request 
for an increase in the number of 
US.I.A. personnel assigned to Thailand 
and the equipment they needed, Rooney 
shuffled some papers in front of him 
and muttered an aside which was audi- 
ble in the back of the spacious commit- 
tee room. 

“Between all the mimeograph ma- 
chines going, the radios clacking, the 
movie outfits churning, and now with 
these hand-operated phonograph de- 
vices, they'll never be able to hear a 
tiger roar in that country.” 

It is possible that Theodore Streibert 
wished he were in Thailand rather than 
Washington the day he faced Congress- 
man Rooney to itemize, as Director of 
US.LA., the agency’s budget. 

At one point, Streibert referred to an 
item described as “thirty-nine Believe- 
I-Or-Not Programs.” 

Rooney interrupted him to snort, 
“What is this Believe-It-Or-Not item? 
il bet if Bob Ripley were here today he 
would want to know a little more about 
Believe-It-Or-Not, $877,500.” Later, 
Rooney twisted the knife again when he 
tracked, “What's this item called King- 
Fish Project? Has that got anything to 
do with Amos n’ Andy?” 

The Justice Department and the 
judiciary, fortunately for them, get off 
relatively easy under Rooney. Neither 
BS as politically vulnerable as State or 
US.LA. The FBI, in fact, is a Rooney 
Pet. It has never been denied a penny 
since Rooney took over chairmanship 
of the appropriations subcommittee. 

IS IS Not to suggest that either does 
hot have to submit its soul to the 
searching glare of Rooney’s committee. 

A border patrol officer, since he 
fomes under the jurisdiction .of the 

partment of Justice, must justify his 
Tequests for every foot of additional 


fencing to guard our Mexican border. 
And even the lofty Supreme Court 
Justices cannot order more waste 
baskets for their offices without clearing 
it with Rooney. 

Rooney’s diligence is such that the 
Full House Appropriations Committee, 
the next highest authority on budget re- 
quests, rarely tampers with the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee. From 
the Full House Committee, the money 
bills go directly to the floor of the 
House. There Rooney vigorously de- 
fends them in debate, an art at which he 
has few equals. 

Physically, Rooney stands five feet, 
seven inches tall and weighs barely 150 
pounds. His eyes are quite blue and his 
head quite bald. He attributes the latter 
imperfection to a close squeak when he 
took the bar exam with the 1925 class 
of Fordham Law School. “Only one- 
third of us passed, and I was one of the 
lucky ones. That’s when I started go- 
ing bald,” he recalls. 

Some years ago, Rooney suffered an 
injury which has prevented him from 
active participation in his favorite sport, 
golf. However, his grueling, seven-day- 
a-week work schedule would exhaust the 
average athlete. At fifty-eight, he seems 
to be thriving on the spartan routine. 
He likes an occasional Scotch and eats 
sparingly. 

When I interviewed the congressman 
in his Washington office, he nibbled on 
a ham-on-rye sandwich and sipped a 
carton of milk while seated at his desk. 
If his secretary doesn’t remind him, he 
is apt to forget even this small gusta- 
torial concession. 

Weekends, especially Sundays, are 
spent back in his Brooklyn bailiwick 
mending political fences and holding 
court for the endless line of favor 
seekers. It is the habit of the stalwarts 
of Brooklyn’s Third Assembly District 
Club of the Regular Democratic Or- 
ganization to convene at headquarters 
immediately after Mass every Sunday. 
Rooney is as at home here as he.is in 
Room B-25, the stately room where his 
subcommittee holds forth in the Capitol. 

The Fourteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict spreads across the southern part of 
Brooklyn. Originally settled by the 
Dutch, Irish, Italians, Poles, and 
Scandinavians, it is now largely dom- 
inated by the Irish and the Jews. There 
is a large Syrian colony and an in- 
creasingly large influx of Puerto Ricans. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard is situated 
in Rooney’s back yard too, a fact which 
he seldom lets other members of Con- 
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gress forget. Naturally, Rooney hates 
to see a contract for naval construction 
awarded anywhere else. He once got 
into a mild argument on the House floor 
with Massachusetts’ Congresswoman 
Edith Rogers. Miss Rogers wanted the 
Navy’s gigantic, Forrestal-class carrier 
built in her district at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. 

When the contract eventually went to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Rooney re- 
minded his colleague that the craft was 
being built at the Brooklyn Yard be- 
cause it could be done there at the 
“lowest possible cost to the taxpayer.” 
He couldn’t resisting adding, “I doubt 
that under these circumstances even she 
can put this 60,000-ton warship in her 
handbag and carry it up to Quincy.” 

John James Rooney was born in 1903 
in Brooklyn, a stone’s-throw from the 
florist shop which his maternal grand- 
father John Fitzsimons opened in 1869. 
Rooney’s mother, Ellen Fitzsimons, was 
a product of Country Leitrim. Emigrat- 
ing to America in 1888, she went to 
work in the family flower shop in 
Brooklyn. Rooney’s father, James, ar- 
rived from County Sligo the same year. 
After a short career as a ferryboat deck- 
hand, he also went to work in the Fitz- 
simons flower shop. There the meeting 
between Ellen Fitzsimons and James 
Rooney took place and culminated in 
marriage. 

Young John lost no time in exhibiting 
a talent for keeping track of costs. Be- 
fore he finished grammar school, he was 
keeper of the store’s books. He received 
his education at St. Paul’s Parochial 
School, St. Francis’ Prep School, and 
St. Francis College, all Brooklyn institu- 
tions. He then entered Fordham Law 
School and passed the bar exam two 
years later on his first try. 


@ Rooney hung out his shingle next 
door to the Fitzsimons flower shop, 
specializing in the dull but lucrative title 
and trust end of his profession. In 1940, 
he was tapped as William O’Dwyer’s as- 
sistant in the Kings County district at- 
torney’s office at the relatively low 
salary of $7,500 per year. O'Dwyer, 
later to become mayor of New York, 
was then enjoying a reputation as a 
racket buster. His newly acquired young 
assistant soon made a name for himself. 

Rooney did not really break into the 
headlines until he ran afoul of one 
Hymie Caplin, a notorious Broadway 
card sharp and boxing manager. Until 
Rooney sniffed him out, Caplin had 
operated with relative immunity. Vic- 
tims of this type of thievery rarely can 
be talked into testifying to their gulli- 
bility. In this instance the victims’ losses 
totaled more than two million dollars. 

Rooney convinced them, including 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Pope John XXIII will be eighty years 


old on November 25. Here is an intimate account 


of his cheerful, industrious daily life 


BY BARRETT McGURN 


Pope John’s Day 
— at Eighty 


WHAT CAUGHT MY EYE on the desk of Pope John XXIII in 
the library he uses as office was a pencil with a well-worn 
eraser. Beside it were two more erasers. As his eightieth 
birthday on November 25 approaches—and not to exaggerate 
the point—no one can doubt that sturdy, patient, deliberate 
Pope John is master each day of a thousand Catholic world’s 
decisions, choosing, correcting, selecting again. 

The three erasers are not the only strong impression one 
draws from His Holiness’ workroom. A dozen other ob- 
jects reflect the optimism, piety, industry, scholarliness, and 
graciousness of the man. 

To take them in order, there is the rest of the desk it- 
self. It sits at the east end of the long, tall library, at the 
same spot at which the late Pius XII key;. it. It is a broad 
table, dominated in the center by a crucifix facing the 
Pontiff. Before the desk is the Pope’s gilt armchair. 

On the writing pad are two or three other well-sharpened 
lead pencils. There is nothing special about them. They 
probably came from a nearby stationery store. 

This effect of frugality is heightened by another object a 
few inches distant, a box of paper clips. They were about 
half used when I looked over the Pope’s desk. And they 
Were just the way they came from any of Rome’s hundreds of 
neighborhood paper-goods stores. No one had thought of 
emptying them into a little leather box such as those sold 
_ a all local gift stores for two or three dollars. Despite all 
) tstich glories inherited from the days of Raphael, Michael- 
angelo, and Bernini, the Vatican is always like that, a 
glorious museum one moment, a humble monastery the 
Next, and—as in this case—usually simultaneously. 

_The Pope uses a dip pen and a silver inkwell. Out of 
sight as one visits the library is a white portable typewriter. 

Pope John leaves a clean desk. Stacks of papers often 
are inches deep at eight and nine in the morning, when the 
Pope's private secretary, Monsignor Loris Capovilla, and 
his Cardinal Secretary of State, Amleto Cicognani, call on 
him. But by mid-morning they vanish. There is no need for 


“0 


in" and “out” baskets. The one other object I noticed was 


teense 


Pope John was photographed last August strolling 
through one of the largest ancient Roman remains on the 
Castel Gandolfo grounds, the Pontiff’s summer home 


a well-used copy of this year’s Annuario Pontificio (The 
Pontifical Yearbook), the directory which lists the hundreds 
of priests and occasional laymen who are the main officials 
of the Vatican and of the international hierarchy. It is a 
sort of Who’s Who of the Catholic world. Despite close 
acquaintanceship with a great share of Catholicism’s most 
eminent, it was clear that the Pontiff makes good use of 
the Annuario week in and week out and perhaps hourly. 

The desk is where Pope Pius used to receive his most 
prominent callers—congressmen and kings, mayors and 
emperors, cardinals and laymen. Pope John uses it still for 
that purpose, but there is an addition now. At the west 
end of the room there are thirteen newly installed chairs 
arranged in a half-circle. The one in the center, for the 
Pope, is maroon. The others are also reddish but of a dif- 
ferent tone. There Pope John can sit in the familiar, com- 
fortable way which is his pleasure, putting his visitors more 
at ease. Sometimes a cup of tea is served. It is said that the 
Pope knows how to say “no” firmly but that rare is the 
person who goes away without a smile and a warm feeling. 

From the armchair at his desk, the Pope sees both the 
crucifix and, at the far end of the room, another font of 
contemplation: a large tapestry of Christ giving the keys 
of temporal and spiritual power to the kneeling Peter. The 
message is clear: Peter is Christ’s servant but, as such, has 
the authority to rule. In each daily act, John shows how 
deeply this concept penetrates his at once humble and self- 
confident carrying out of his mission as Church leader. 

The mood of the room is gay. Tall windows at the left 
of the Pope’s desk fill the chamber with warm light from 
St. Peter’s square. Inside the room, the good cheer brought 
by the sun is magnified, for the floor is covered with a great 
rose rug. The happy, optimistic color shimmers in the air. 
It would be hard to be gloomy in that room for long. 

The two other main features of this chamber, which is 
so much a part of each of Pope John’s days, are the gallery 
of portraits on the north wall—the popes of this century, 
all of whom John knew from near or from afar—and the 
floor-to-ceiling collection of thousands of books on the wall 
with the windows. It is said to be one of Pope John’s smil- 
ing maxims that “there are lots of nice colors besides white,” 
so the custom of binding the Pontiff’s private volumes in a 
milky hew has been modified now to include many other 
tints, just as in any other library. Many books are works 
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Pius XII ordered in the course of his years of moral preach- 
ments on all fields of human endeavor. 

Pope John, another bibliophile, has added many more. 
Church history is a favorite of his. The Pope is himself an 
author of note in that field, thanks to his five-volume report 
on parish visits St. Charles Borromeo made to the Pontiff’s 
home area of Bergamo, Italy, in 1575. Also much in evi- 
dence in Pope John’s own collection are volumes of spiritual 
reading, such as The Little Flowers of St. Francis, The 
Imitation of Christ (studied by Pope John in an English 
translation), Bishop’s The Day Christ Died, and sermons of 
the great French preachers. Classics outside the strictly 
religious field, such as some works of the Frenchman Rim- 
baud, also are to be found in John’s own set. Finally there 
is a cherished place for guide books to the many areas the 
career diplomat visited during a long Church career (Venice, 
Paris, Greece, Turkey, The Balkans). 

Pope John’s day is an irregular one. Unlike Pius XII, who 
would snap his light out at 1:00 a.m. on the dot, Pope John 
may retire at any time between 9:00 p.m. and midnight. 
He rises often at four, but on nights when he cannot sleep 
or when he is anxious to write a speech, he may get up 
for a couple of hours at midnight. This habit used to worry 
the late Secretary of State Domenico Tardini, a humorous- 
mannered man who once told us at the Rome Foreign Press 
Club that “my guardian angel fortunately lets me sleep 
through the night!” However, as Pope John is reported to 
have told one caller who asked worriedly how much sleep 
he had enjoyed the night before, he gets “enough.” 

The Pope’s apartment is little changed from the way 
Pius and earlier pontiffs of this century maintained it. The 
bedroom is in a rather Victorian style, quietly comfortable 
with a certain modest elegance. The rooms still radiate the 
memory of the eminent men who led the Catholic world 
during other recent pontificates, Saint Pius X, Benedict XV 
of World War I, Pius XT of the social and anti-Nazi anti- 
Communist encyclicals, and the late Pius XII. All but the 
latter died as well as lived in these rooms. Confident as he 
is, John has not been overawed. He has added a little some- 
thing of himself and of his own, the pictures of his share- 
cropper brothers. of his sun-leathered father and mother, 
of the bent old priest who baptized him, of poor farm village, 
and also of Venice, the proud diocese over which he ruled 
as patriarch and where he would have been happy to have 
passed his last years. The red city flag of Venice is promi- 
nent among the papal apartment’s decorations. Objects of 
devotion are, of course, numerous. As John once com- 
mented, there is “a whole collection” of crucifixes. 

Pope John dresses himself, although there is a valet to 
provide all other services. There are three Sisters of his 
home zone of Bergamo for the cleaning and cooking. Beside 
the bed is a button to summon the valet during night hours. 
It is said, however, that it has never been used. There is 
a prie-dieu, and it is there that the Pontiff kneels as he 
Says morning prayers. He reads his breviary, as does every 
priest. Sometimes he recites a psalm aloud. Often the medi- 
tations he finds there serve later in the day for the fatherly, 
parish-like talks the Pontiff gives to visitors from fifty na- 
tions crowding his audiences. Besides the more formal 
prayers are simple ones his whiskery uncle Barba Zaverio 
(Bearded Xavier) taught him as a child. 

Mass is about 7:00 a.m. It is in the simply designed 
papal chapel. Over the unpretentious, wood altar is a paint- 
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A Summer Day 


On a sunny summer day, a table a 
chair have been placed in the garden@ 
Castel Gandolfo for the Pope to wri 


A Spare Moment 


Pope John uses occasional free moments 
of the day to satisfy his thirst for literature; 
there is always a pile of books to read 


A Father’s Praye 


The Holy Father prays quietly at 
prie-dieu; the threat of war and injusti 
in the world are always on his m 
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ing of some small value, Spinello Aretino’s “Mary Queen of 
Angels.” An Augustinian lay brother serves as altar boy. 
The Sisters of the household and Monsignor Capovilla 
kneel as the congregation. For a missal, the compassionate 
Pontiff uses either of two volumes which were given to him 
by convicts. One came from the prison at Melun, France, 
the other from Rome’s dismal and _ strangely-named jail 
of Regina Coeli (Queen of Heaven). 

Breakfast is about eight. It consists of coffee and milk, 
bread and fruit, the usual sparse European collation. With 
breakfast the Pope is likely to receive a fat folder of news 
clippings underlined in red and blue, depending on the type 
and importance of the items. With that and with similarly 
marked newspapers, the Pope manages to keep up with the 
world’s main news. 

Nine o’clock sees the start of the official day. The Pope 
rides down one floor in the Vatican palace in an antiquated, 
fifty-year-old elevator, notable for the throne chair which 
is its main furnishing. At his desk in the library, the Pontiff 
receives the State Secretary, Cardinal Cicognani, one of the 
few who have the privilege of a daily encounter with the 
Pontiff. Main problems of Catholicism are reviewed. Solu- 
tions suggested by the Cardinal are approved or modified. 

The other audiences continue until about one, sometimes 
until two. The Pope may receive outstanding callers in the 
library, or he may walk through the ten rooms which are 
arranged in a circle on that floor of the papal palace. 

Lunch is the Pope’s main meal. He likes cheese and rice 
and also, depending on the menu worked out by the Sisters, 
takes meat or fish. He drinks wine and mineral water and 
takes coffee again, but he uses no sweets and no after- 
dinner liqueurs. His medically-prescribed diet is non-fatten- 





ing. The Pope is said to have lost fifteen pounds but is 
still heavy for his surprisingly short height. Standing beside 
him, one is astonished to find that he is much tinier than 
his pictures suggest. 

Pope John rests in an arm chair for a half-hour after 
lunch and then resumes the activities of a day which he 
finds never long enough. Often he steps into one of his two 
limousines (with license numbers SCV 1 and SCV 2, the 
letters standing for the State of the City of the Vatican) 
for a short drive up into the centuries-old gardens which 
make up nearly half the tiny, independent Vatican State. 
The Pope stops at the replica of the grotto of Lourdes to 
pray. He may remain there as long as an hour. He strolls 
later, swinging his silver-headed, malacca cane, enjoying 
the lights on the dome of St. Peter’s, chatting with Mon- 
signor Capovilla, puzzling over unsolved problems the State 
Secretary has called to his attention. 

In the evening, aides occasionally have called the Pope’s 
attention to a news program of the Italian television. Some- 
times Pope John listens to recorded classical music. Rarely 
does the day wander far from study, conferences, and 
prayer, however. At 7:30 P.M. the Pontiff joins the few 
members of his household in the final of the three recita- 
tions of the rosary beads which John works into every 
twenty-four hours. The last decade each time, incidentally, 
is for America. John revealed that to one caller, the daughter 
of a New York newspaperman. 

Supper is at eight. It is like the lunch but lighter. Soon 
afterward, depending on the Pontiff’s mood, another crowded 
pontifical day finishes. Cheerful, devoted, earnest, industri- 
ous, each day resembles the next. Day by day slowly, the 
story of another significant pontificate is written. 
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At four or five years, the child is ready for his first visit to Church 








ONE OF THE BIGGEST challenge 
we parents face in the religious form. 
tion of our children is presenting th 
Church to them in all its magnificence 
and glory. The way we bring about thi 
introduction in the early, formatiy 
years will influence our youngstey 
thoughts and feelings for all time. 
When exactly do we begin? How & 
we proceed? By what steps do we lea 
our children from the recognition 9 
the church as the house of God, to the 
church as the Sunday meeting place~ 
the site of the Mass, to the broader cop. 
cept of the Church as the “praying ani 
sacramental congregation” and the vis. 
ble, religious society founded by Chrig 
to lead men to heaven? 
Fortunately, there are a growin 
number of clergy, catechists, and 
learned lay people setting up guideposs 
we can follow in awakening in ou 
children a sense of the Church. 


All these authorities caution us, how 


ever, against expecting too much to 
quickly. They say it is only natural that 
the material and spiritual ideas of the 
Church will be somewhat confused in 
the young mind. Many feel that, before 
the age of seven or eight, the most we 
can give a child is an unconscious pre 
paration, a sort of intuition about the 
Church. And not until he’s ten or eleven 
can we hope that he will grasp com 
pletely the broader, more social concept 
of the Church. 


WHEN DO WE BEGIN? Of cours, 
even from infancy the foundation 
should be laid. The child should k 
taught through informal conversation, 
through stories, through _ gestures, 
through constant reminders to live in 
the presence of God, to turn to Him, 
think of Him, speak to Him in ever 
circumstance. French catechist Marie 
Fargues says before we localize Christ’ 
presence in the church tabernacle, th 
youngster should have a knowledge of 
God’s greatness and of His omn 
presence. 

Father Ranwez, S.J., author of Te 
gether Toward God, tells us that, with 
the fourth or fifth birthday, the moment 
arrives for speaking to the child about 
the Church. We begin by comparing 
the Church to a family. 

“We're all Catholics belonging to th 
same church,” we might tell him. “This 
means we're all brothers and sisters 
the same family with the same Fathet, 
God in heaven, and the same Holy 
Spirit living in our souls telling us how 
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to live and pray and be happy loving 
and serving God.” 

The first conversation about the 
Church leads us to the topic of the 
Mass, the very core of our faith. We 
continue the analogy of the family: 
“The Mass said in the church is a fam- 


ily meal,” we point out. “A white cloth 


is laid out, candles lit, and beautiful 
yessels used. Catholics gather together 
to eat a holy bread which is Jesus Him- 
self, He comes into them, is really their 
food even though they can’t see Him.” 

At this point we can also explain a 
little about the Church’s organization— 
how all Catholics in one place have 
over them holy men called bishops, 


S helped by priests. and how one man, 


the pope, is head of the whole Church 
just as the father is head of the family. 

Around four or five years, the child 
is ready for his first visit to church. 
This should be on a weekday, when 
the church is silent and empty rather 
than when a liturgical function is in 
progress, for the child may become 
restless and distract others. Before we 
go in, we can point out that the church 
is the center of the neighborhood and 
how it’s distinguished from the buildings 
around it (large portal, perhaps a 
steeple, cross, and so on). 

On this first visit, it’s best just to let 
the youngster linger, looking around, 
absorbing the air of peace and quiet 
contemplation that reigns over the 
church. Give impressions time to work. 
I discovered that just the beauty of 
God’s temple can teach a valuable les- 
son. When Gwen, our oldest daughter, 
made her first visit to our parish church, 
she stared in wonder at the candles 
flickering in their ruby red glasses, the 
flowers, the carved saints’ statues, the 
colorful pictures and stained glass win- 
dows, the rich adornments of the altar, 
and she whispered: “Mom, it’s like a 
palace.” What a perfect cue to say, 
“Yes, it is. And it should be beautiful 
like a palace, don’t you think, because 
Christ is a King and He lives here.” 

Then she said, “But I thought you 
told me He lives everywhere.” And | 
explained that He does, but the church 
in His special home, where all His 
friends gather to pray together to Him. 

“Jesus is there. Jesus lives there.” 
These are the reverent, whispered words 
that give significance to all the young- 
Sler's future visits to the church. He 
will learn much from our own actions 
and attitudes there: the way we genu- 

ct and bow low in reverence, the way 


we close our eyes in meditation and 
prayer, the way we speak only when 
necessary and in whispers. 

On one of these visits to church we 
should take Johnny or Jane on a guided 
tour, pointing out the crucifix, the 
candles, the altar rails, the confessionals, 
baptismal font, holy water fonts, every- 
thing that awakens the child’s interest— 
explaining and answering questions in 
easy, everyday language. 

At the age of six, the youngster’s 
thinking becomes more objective, more 
demanding of direct contact. This is 
the period to bring him gradually into 
the Church’s life, the working of grace. 
Dr. Alfred Burgardsmeier, German 
theology professor, advises taking him 
to church activities during the varied 
liturgical seasons. He may not under- 
stand the meanings, but the beautiful 
symbols of the Church (such as the 
Lenten ashes, the Paschal candle, the 
Christmas crib), the singing, and the 
prayers will impress his eyes and ears, 
stimulate his spirit, and cause him to 
grow in love for holy things. 


THIS ATTRACTION through the ex- 
ternals is absolutely essential. “We must 
begin with the senses,” points out Dr. 


Burgardmeier. “We must proceed from 
external to internal, image to idea, 
form to foundation, signs and cere- 
monies to the real meaning. 

“As the pastoral home awakens the 
love of country, so God’s house should 
awaken love of the Church.” 

At seven, the little Catholic enters a 
new phase of life. He receives the sacra- 
ments of penance and the Holy Euchar- 
ist and becomes a full-fledged member 
of the Church. From the seventh until 
the tenth year, he should learn more 
about the visible aspect of the Church. 
We can talk with him about the re- 
ligious life and all the other church 
vocations and offices, pointing out the 
organization of the Church from the 
Vatican down to the parish. 

The time is ripe for helping the 
youngster become more familiar with 
the liturgical year (the way the family 
prays with the Church) and for help- 
ing him grasp more completely the 
relation between the Church’s external 
elements and the spiritual, inner ones. 
We explain that Paschal candle symbol- 
izes Christ, the light of the world; the 
palms of Palm Sunday signify the palms 
with which Christ was greeted on His 
entry into Jerusalem; the Lenten ashes 
remind us of the shortness of this life 


compared to the eternity of the next. 

During this period, too, we teach.the 
young Catholic, without going into any 
historical or doctrinal detail, the high- 
lights of church history, reading from 
the Gospels and other biblical texts. 
Father Ranwez particularly recommends 
that mother read and explain the Gos- 
pel passages in which Jesus describes 
His Church in figurative terms: the 
mustard seed which becomes a tree in 
which all the birds of the air can find 
shelter: the leaven which the woman 
puts in the dough; the Father’s field, 
reaped by the angels; the net filled with 
fishes; the sheepfold into which the 
shepherd gathers his sheep. Mother 
should also speak of the vine tended 
carefully by our Lord and the feast 
carefully prepared for His friends. 

Between the seventh and tenth years, 
the boy or girl should get a first glimpse 
into the apostolic, missionary duties that 
fall to a member of the Church. Sacra- 
ments give the Catholic a wealth of 
graces which he must share with others. 
Confirmation particularly (which he has 
received around the end of this period) 
makes him an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit to be used in works beneficial to 
the whole Church. He should share in 
all the apostolic acts of the family 
group, be ever conscious of the needs 
of neighbors, and work in youth groups. 

At eleven or twelve, the youngster 
should be launched into a formal and 
detailed study of the Church and its 
part in salvation. By this time he should 
know definitely that the Church is 
much, much more than just a sacred 
building whose bonds are broken once 
a person steps through its doors, that 
it is actually Christ’s Mystical Body. 
He should know that membership in 
the Church “is the only way to find 
Christ and be saved by Him.” 

His attention should be called to 
God’s eternal love manifested through 
the sacraments, which lure all of us to 
Him. And the young Catholic should 
learn the answer to that love—a con- 
stant affectiun and fidelity to the Church 
which speaks in God’s name. 

Adolescence, that trying period when 
sO many are straining at the bit, will be 
the testing ground of that affection and 
fidelity to the Church. If we have, by 
our example and through discussions 
and readings (complementary to his 
school instruction), led him slowly, 
gradually to sure knowledge and a deep 
love of the Church, then he will pass 
the test with heavenly colors. 
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Che Clnisters 


”q journey back to medieval time 


wr tis only a few miles from Times Square 
=» to The Cloisters, a museum of the Middle 
| \ ges situated on a bluff at the northern 
tip of Manhattan Island, overlooking the 
Hudson River. But it is a journey that is 
measured in centuries. For the visitor is 
transplanted into an aesthetic atmosphere of 
medieval art exhibited in the reconstructed 
cloisters of five French monasteries, dating 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
The Cloisters is a museum, but it is not a 
neutral showcase; its array of ramparts, 
terraces, arcades, and chapels give the visitor 
a sense of reliving history. The Cloisters, 
which is owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, was started by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who bought the nucleus of the present 
collection from an American collector named 
George Gray Barnard; included were such 


notable pieces of medieval sculpture as a 
Romanesque torso of Christ Crucified and 
figures of Mary and John from a thirteenth 
century Crucifixion scene. Rockefeller thet 
presented Fort Tryon Park to New York 


City and preserved the highest hilltop as theJ 


new site for these and other marvels of the 


Middle Ages. Among objects he personallyy 


added were the frescoes from the chapter 
house of the monastery of San Pedro de 
\rlanza, the great sculptured doorway froitt 
the thirteenth century French abbey at 
Moutiers-Saint-Jean, and a magnificent fa 
teenth-century statue of the Virgin and @ 
from the Isle-de-France. There is much mi 
to see at The Cloisters: Gothic tapestries, 
capitals from Trie, the Chalice 

of Antioch. The Cloisters is a restorative 
for the human spirit. 


Veathered 














‘eathered stones from the abbey of Notre-Dame-de-Pontaut provide a resting place for visitors listening to Gregorian chant 
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(1) ne of the finest exhibits at 
The Cloisters is this fourteenth- 
century polychrome statue 

of the Virgin and Child, which 
comes from the Isle-de-France 


Co he spirit of The Cloistersis 
captured in this magnificent door- 
away from the famous monastery of 
Moutiers-Saint-Jean. The unison of 
architecture and sculpture reflects 
the golden age of Gothie 


Ol he Chalice of Antioch, the 
subject of vast literature since its 
discovery in 1910, dates back to 
the fourth or fifth century. The 
silver cup is enriched with gilding 
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YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 





Teen-agers 4-D's 


een-agers and parents have prob- 


lems which revolve around the 

four D’s—dating, drinking, driv- 

ing, and dress. There is also an 
important P which should be added. 
This P stands for the principle that 
children should obey their parents and 
not parents their children. 

Without giving any applause to 
the “good old days” which, on the 
whole, left much to be desired, there 
were then well-understood rules for 
dating. For example, then young girls 
were kept at home, especially after 
dark; going steady was a preparation 
for marriage; kissing was reserved for 
engaged couples; the male half of 
the date was one of the neighbor’s 
children; the boy came to the house 
to pick up the girl and meet her 
parents; there was a definite destina- 
tion for the date; teen-agers did not 
drive a car; drinking and smoking, 
especially by young girls, was taboo; 
petting and necking were sinful and 
not lady-like; nine o’clock was the 
hour for returning home; children 
obeyed their parents rather than the 
parents the children. 

These well-established rules are now 
in the discard, because “nobody but 
squares ever gets in by nine o’clock.” 
What we need is a new set of customs 
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which are established by the parents 
and not foisted on them by immature 
children who do not know what they 
want and who need guidance which can 
be given only by their parents. The 
pastor and the Sisters can talk them- 
selves blue, but only the parents can 
enforce the necessary discipline. 

Unfortunately, most modern parents 
are so afraid of their children that 
they will not establish or enforce the 
simplest rules of behavior. It is time 
for the parents to establish a few 
rules for the behavior of their chidren 
and then become that group of public 
opinion which says, “our will and not 
yours will be done.” If this were done, 
the children and the parents would be 
happier, and the juvenile courts would 
be less well attended. 

In an effort to re-establish parental 
control and to give them a front on 
which to unite against their ofttimes 
rebellious offspring, I suggest the fol- 
lowing basic rules: 

1. “Going steady” is a preparation 
for marriage and should not, therefore, 
be permitted teen-agers, except those 
unusual cases where the couple is 
planning marriage. “Going steady” 
means going with one partner to the 
exclusion of others. 


2. “Going steadily” is usually all 


right, if it continues to be just that 
“Going steadily” means that a boy 
and a girl agree to go to more or leg 
formal affairs together, but to go oy 
with others in between times. 

3. No dating on school nights, 
When there is no school the next day, 
they should be in at a “reasonable 
hour.” A “reasonable hour” is one 
long enough after the end of the func. 
tion to permit the couple to get a bite 
to eat, if that is the local custom. 

4. The boy should come to the 
house to pick up the girl and meet her 
parents, at least on the first date. 

5. When the couple leave the 
house, they should have a definite 
destination and time of return. If not 
back on time, they should call their 
parents to explain. 

6. Petting should be absolutely 
forbidden and not shrugged off as 
some parents are inclined to do. Pet- 
ting, in its commonly understood 
meaning, is a preparation for marital 
intercourse and should be restricted 
therefore to marriage. Parents should 
trust their children; they should not 
give them the third degree when they 
come in. They should, however, 
train them in what is proper and then 
expect that they will conform. 

7. Unchaperoned parties are a 
product of the present state of con- 
fused relationship between the sexes 
and should not be permitted. 

8. Mixed parties for grammar- 
school children are psychologically 
unsound and should be forbidden by 
the parents. This does not apply to 
formal dancing classes. 

9. Solitary dating by grammar- 
school children should be forbidden. 
This is especially true where a gram- 
mar-school girl is allowed to date an 
older boy. 

10. Grammar-school children not- 
mally should not be out after dark, 
unless accompanied by an adult. 

So much for the first D. The second 
D requires very short treatment. There 
should be no drinking by children in 
high school. No boy or girl of high- 
school age should be allowed to date 
anyone who indulges, at least on the 
date. 

The third D is driving. Teen-agers 
should realize that their use of an 
automobile is a privilege, not a right 
—a privilege which should be easily 
revoked for any violation of either 
parental or civic regulations. Very 














































few, if any, teen-agers should own an 
automobile. 

The fourth D is for dress. My only 
comment is that there is a time and 4 
place for everything, and what is ap- 
propriate is usually proper. 


By JOHN R. CAVANAGH, M.D. 
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WIDE WORLD 


FIRMNESS AND REASON. The President offered a 
policy of “firmness and reason.” He challenged Russia 
to “world law in an age of self-determination.” We will 
not flee threats. We look to the day when “the strong 
are just and the weak secure and the peace preserved” 











Pictures and Print 


The Pope and Socialization 


One of the most publicized parts of Pope John’s encyc- 
lical Christianity and Social Progress was the section on 
socialization. Some who hastily read the document con- 
cluded that the Pope was endorsing Socialism or at least 
some form of “cradle-to-grave” philosophy. This was a gross 
distortion of the Holy Father’s meaning. 

What occasioned much of this misunderstanding was the 
use of the word “socialization” in the English translation. 
Actually, as everyone now knows, the word “socialization” 
did not appear in the Pope’s authentic Latin text. Describing 
modern society, the Pope used various phrases such as “an 
increase in social relationships,” or “multiplied forms of 
social groupings,” or “growth in social life.’ When the 
German, French, and Italian official translations rendered 
these Latin phrases by the one word “socialization,” it was 
found clear and apt by European readers. When the 
English translation also rendered these phrases by the word 
“socialization,” unfortunately some Americans misunder- 
stood its meaning. 


What did the Pope mean? Anyone who takes the trouble to 
read paragraphs 46 to 49 and 58 to 67 will be struck by 
the keenness of the Pope’s insight and the clarity of his 
meaning. He is talking about the intensification of social 
life as a characteristic of modern society. His words are 
designed to help Catholics weigh the good and evil effects 
of this complex social development on human personality. 
The Pope mentions the many and weighty responsibilities 
assumed by modern governments, as well as the multiplica- 
tion of private agencies and organizations. 

There are many serious-minded social thinkers who are 
rightly concerned about all this “socialization” of life. Is 
the modern businessman becoming victimized by the intense 
organizational life of the corporation for which he works? 
Is the status seeker going down spiritually while going up 
socially? Are powerful unions putting pressures on men 
and society without regard to moral purpose and moral 
responsibility? Are modern governments taking on respon- 
sibilities that should be handled by local governments or 
even private groups or individual citizens? Are private and 
public welfare agencies releasing men from personal re- 
sponsibility and gradually molding them into a race of 
robots, making them mere cogs in an economic machine, 
devoid of true personality? Are mass media of press, radio, 
television, and movies uninspired by moral purpose and, 
through their daily bombardments, gradually forming com- 
munities of amoral, passive conformists? 


Confronted with such questions, the Holy Father has asked 
us above all to be realists. He notes the tremendous ad- 
vances in modern science and technology. These advances 
have produced our mass media of communications, in- 
creased production of consumer goods, raised standards of 
living, annihilated distances, thrown people more closely 
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together, made organization necessary to keep all this in- 
tensified activity under control and for the service of man. 
Moreover, the Pope notes that there is an almost irrepressible 
tendency of human nature to accomplish by united effort 
what cannot be done by lone individuals. Although there 
are obvious dangers in these modern trends, dangers to 
human dignity and responsibility, yet such social develop- 
ment is not evil in itself. This tendency toward “socializa- 
tion” can be used for great good, to enable people to have 
many more advantages for their truly human and spiritual 
development. 

The implications of the Pope’s encyclical are little less 
than revolutionary. Catholics are asked to join the main- 
stream of modern society and to turn all these modern 
trends to the advantage, the true welfare, of individuals 
and the family. We are asked to be intelligent participants 
rather than hypercritical spectators of modern social life. 


Moral Bankruptcy of Communism 


Two documents on human society have recently appeared 
on the world scene: Pope John’s encyclical on Christianity 
and Social Progress and the Soviet Communist Party’s Draft 
Program prepared for the Twentv-second Congress scheduled 
at Moscow in October. 

Both documents are concerned with bettering man’s lot 
on earth, with problems of food production and fair dis- 
tribution, and with the need for suitable clothing, housing, 
and a respectable community to live in. Both speak of the 
need for education and for phvsical and cultural develop- 
ment. Both documents aim at peace, brotherhood, and 
happiness. But there are tremendous differences. We mention 
briefly but two of them. 


The first tremendous difference is seen in the different views 
of man’s life. For the Soviets, man is just an evolving 
animal, a product of blind evolution. Currently, man is 
evolving from dying “capitalistic” forms of society into the 
final and perfect form of Communist society. There are 
no eternal laws of right and wrong in this evolution. No 
man enters this world endowed with inalienable rights. At 
this stage of evolution, the Communist Party is “the brain, 
the honor, the conscience of the epoch. . . .” People enjoy 
those rights which the State grants to them. The State also 
decrees that citizens must practice honor, purity, justice, 
and brotherly love. It is a crime to act against Communist 
society. 

The Pope’s document teaches the sacred dignity of every 
man born into this world. This dignity is founded on the 
eternal majesty of God the Creator, because God has 
made man in His own image. Every man comes into this 
world with inalienable rights which every government and 
all citizens must respect. Every man is eternally bound by 
God’s laws of truth and justice and true love for one’s 
fellow men. Moreover, God Himself became Man and 
suffered and died for all mankind. God now invites all 
men, including Communists, to enter and share His eternal 
life and love within His Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


The second tremendous difference lies in the spirit which 
animates each document. The Pope’s encyclical is filled 
with reverence and good will toward all men, regardless 
of class, creed, color, or nationality. It is truly universal. 
It teaches that God created the goods of this earth for 
the benefit of all mankind. It offers eminently practical 
guidelines for bringing about a fair distribution of this 
world’s goods to all individuals and nations. 
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The Communist document, twice the length of the Pope's, 
reverts morally to prehistoric times of the jungle. It jg 
tribal and particularistic. It divides the world into two tribes, 
Communist and anti-Communist, with wavering neutrals jn 
between. It is obstructionist to any genuine world order, 
It breathes forth a fierce fire of hatred for “capitalists, 
colonialists, and imperialists,” blithely ignoring its own vast 
system of colonialism, imperialism, and state capitalism. It 
blinds itself to any progress being made by nations opposing 
communism and manufactures lies galore to incite the 
“comrades” to hate “the enemy.” It also manufactures 
myths, with unblushing contempt for the facts, about the 
manner in which Communists liberate nations and give 
them the right of self-determination. It calls for more “wars 
of liberation” while still building walls and barbed wire 
fences around a score of captive nations lest the citizens 
escape. The document abounds in contradictions and shows 
the intellectual and moral bankruptcy of Communism. 

It is encouraging to note, according to a recent New 
York Times survey, that many states are making plans to 
inform the rising generation of the true nature of com- 
munism. Supplementing this effort, there has recently ap- 
peared a timely document written by J. Edgar Hoover, 
It is entitled The Communist Party Line and is issued by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, obtainable from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office. At this crucial mo- 
ment in dealing with the Communists, all Americans should 
read it. 


U.S. Colleges Stifle Religion 


The October issue of Harper's Magazine carries a sympo- 
sium on the contemporary college scene in America. Michael 
Novak, a Catholic and professor at Harvard University, 
has written the article “God in the Colleges.” 

Mr. Novak claims that current college education in 
America is stifling religion. “Although the colleges pride 
themselves on awakening young minds, yet on the Big 
Questions of life (who and what is man, whence has he 
come, where is he going, what is love, what is passion, what 
is reason, is there a God?), it is soon clear to college stu- 
dents that the Big Questions don’t count—either in aca- 
demic standing, or in later life, or research grants. . . . It 
is common for a student to go to class after class of 
sociology, economics, psychology, literature, philosophy, and 
the rest, and hardly become aware that he is dealing with 
issues of life and death, of love and solitude, of inner 
growth and pain... .” 

We wonder what would happen if many professors did 
open up discussion on these questions to their students. 
There is good reason to think that many of them would 
only succeed in arousing doubt and confusion rather than 
communicating information and light. 

A few years ago, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, made an extensive survey of the 
common view of life held by leading Western thinkers 
outside the Christian tradition. His conclusions should dis- 
turb us all, especially those worrying about the West's 
struggle against communism. For Dr. Nixon found that the 
basic view of man’s life held by these Western thinkers did 
not differ from that of the Communist world: man is just 
an animal, substantially no different from any other animal. 
The earth spawned him without his request and will soon 
swallow him up without any regret. 

Here is a major weakness of the Western mind and a 
point of deepest concern for Western educators. Is it any 
wonder that Catholics are keenly concerned about the kind 
of education their children receive? 
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THE WALL. Nothing is more typical of 
the Communist countries than the wall— 
whether it be figurative, as the Iron Cur- 
is § gin and Bamboo Curtain, or real, as the 
s, Bf concrete wall in Berlin (right). And noth- 
in § ing is more typical of the desire for free- 
st, Edom than the hole in the wall (below) 
ts, B made by three East German men who 
st. | drove a six-ton truck through it and es- 
It Bf caped. East Germans still try to go 
ng Bf cross, at the risk of their lives and 
he separation from their families. As Presi- 
res B dent Kennedy told the U.N.: “For a city 
he § or a people to be truly free, they must 
ive € have the secure right, without economic, 
ars political, or police pressure, to make their 
ire 9 own choice and to live their own lives.” 
ns # Russia denies that right. Always, a wall 
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THE CHURCH. Two events pic- 
tured here shdw_ ever-present 
stages of the Church’s history. 
Far left, Bishop Boza Masvidal 
of Havana ( and 135 priests) was 
expelled from Cuba. Bishop 
Boza Masvtdal and 46 of the 
prtests are Cubans. The expul- 
sion was the government’s harsh- 
est act against the Church, The 
other picture shows Martti Vou- 
tilainen being ordained to the 
priesthood in Helsinki, Finland. 
It was the first such ordination 
in Finland since the fifteenth 
century. By her suffering, the 
Church grows; dying, she lives 
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The first thing Mary Collins heard 
as she opened the door of the third 
floor flat was the bird singing. 
It was as if someone had thrown 
her a rope in a black sea, to 
hear the safe, everyday trill- 
ing. She came into the room 
pursing her lips into a soft, 
answering sound. How strange he 
must have found it all morning alone. 
Poor, little thing. 
Slowly she unpinned her black, 
veiled hat that was stripped now of 
the pale blue gentians and pushed 
back her heavy hair that had 
pulled loose from the triple braid. 
“Loneliness,” she said, half to her- 
self, half to the listening bird, 
“Loneliness is a bare table at 
the day’s end.” She paused 
at the doorway of the little 
front parlor. The room still 

~ smelled of the candles and 
the flowers, still echoed the 
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quiet. Yet she had asked for this quiet. 
Asked the good friends and the neigh- 
bors. Yes, even asked Martin’s sister 
Cora for these few moments alone. 
There were things to be faced that 
would always have to be faced now 
alone. Without Martin. 

Her glance rested a moment on his 
chair and past it to the round, parlor 
stove. The red ribbon of fire was gone 
from the polished belly. Suddenly she 
felt cold. She moved to the window, 
snapping the shade all the way up to 
the top where she’d always kept it. 
The paper looked pretty again with the 
sun’s brightness on it. 

Martin’s wallpaper. This was the 
room he loved. The room he’d chosen 
the wallpaper for. “And it’s almost the 
shade of your eyes,” he’d said. 

She touched the satiny smoothness, 
Blue wallpaper, nights with the eve- 
ning softness of the lamplight, and 
Martin singing little songs to the 
children. 

The children. The pain thickened her 
throat. The children with their quick 
scrambling up into Martin’s arms and 
listening to the rippling singing from 
the big chair. What of the children? 
There was the worry. Keeping this 
little place for the children. Keeping it 
now without Martin. 


T HAD HAPPENED so fast. So stagger- 

ing fast. His hands hard around her 

that morning, his mouth warm, 

sealing his good-by. He’d smelled of 
the fresh soap lather, and the rich 
strong coffee, and, yes, the goodness. 
There was a smell to goodness, too. 
She’d watched’*him from this very win- 
dow. She glanced through it now and 
down at the yard raked to a neat black- 
ness. Watched him as he crossed the 
walk and cut through the empty lot and 
past the red brick house. The house 
that was Pat O’Neil’s. The red brick 
that was now standing alone and 
boarded for almost a year. 

“Some day,” Martin had said as he 
put a little of his pay each week into 
the green mason jar, “some day we'll 
have a red brick house for us all. A 
strong castle of a house. Solid and 
secure. A house to raise children in.” 

And for that some day Martin had 
worked last Friday night stacking the 
fresh lumber that came into Downey’s 
Yard. Stacking it in long, yellow moun- 
tains of boards. Only the mountains 
hadn’t stayed stacked. Not on Friday. 

For a moment her hands pressed 
hard over her ears. She could almost 
hear the yellow rain of boards. The cry 
of Martin beneath them. 

And then suddenly another pain 
stabbed with pin-point urgency at her 
breast. The baby. Eileen. 
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Swiftly she brushed her hand across 
her eyes. In the numbness of the home- 
coming she had forgotten Eileen and 
the girls who would be soon home from 
school. She hurried to the door and 
pulled it open. Mrs. O’Neil was on the 
landing, Eileen in her arms. 

Quickly Mary drew both neighbor 
and child into the warmth of the kit- 
chen. “I’ve just this minute remem- 
bered her,” Mary said. “I’m that full 
of my own thoughts, God forgive me.” 

“*Twas no hardship mindin’ her.” 
Mrs. O'Neil passed the mound of 
blanket into Mary’s arms. 

Mary pulled out a chair, but the 
older woman brushed it aside. 

“I’m not stayin’,’ she said. “My 
brother Pat’s home, and I’ve the lunch 
goin’. I’ve waylaid your Christina and 
Misty. I'll give them a bite with us. 
You have these few minutes to youre 
self.” 

“How good you are,” Mary said 
quietly. 

“Feed the child,” Mrs. O’Neil said. 
“T’ll run over after a bit with a taste 
for yourself.” 

“How good you are,” Mary whispered 
again. 

“I'm not forgetting your goodness 
when my brother Pat had the trouble.” 
Mrs. O’Neil hesitated at the door. “And 
neither has Pat. But, Mary, he just 
couldn’t bring himself to get over here 
this day.” 

“I understand.” Mary nodded. 

“And Mary,” The older woman 
lingered, her face working, “you'll not 
let this loss twist you the way my 
brother Pat has let his?” 

“Tl not,” Mary said slowly. “It was 
one of Martin’s great sorrows seeing 
Pat so changed.” 

“All the fun of him gone,” Mrs. 
O’Neil sighed. 

“We’d remember—” Mary felt the 
blood warm in her face for the first 
time that day, “we’d remember, Mar- 
tin and I, the laughter of Pat and he 
best man at our wedding. And him 
holding tight to his Kate and telling 
us *twould be no time till there’d be 
another wedding in the hall.” 

“And the pride of him movin’ into 
the red brick house he bought,” Mrs. 
O’Neil added. 

“Ah, yes.” Through the window, 
Mary could see the house. Waiting. 
Empty. 

“Rememberin’ is harder to bear than 
pain.” Mrs. O'Neil pulled open the 
door. “I'll be back when the children 
are off.” 

When her neighbor had gone, Mary 
sank into the chair and put the baby 
at her breast. The soft nursing sound 
was the only real thing in these last 
unbelievable days. “Eileen,” she whis- 


pered the word. And suddenly she was 

crooning one of the little songs Martin 

could string together in a moment. 

“I’ve three loves, three wee little loves 
Wee as the shamrock green, 

One is my Christy, and one is my Misty 
And one is my little Eileen.” 


HREE LITTLE LOVES. Christina 

just past seven, and Misty (he'd 

called Mary that the first time 

she opened her eyes on him) 
—and Misty just six. Three little loves, 
indeed. 

Mary sat there till the baby’s head 
heavied against her arm. Then she rose 
stiffly, shifting the baby in her arms. 

It was almost two o’clock when Mrs. 
O’Neil came back. “I’m a month of Sun- 
day’s gone,” she said, setting a covered 
bowl on the table. “But I had a caller.” 

“Oh?” Mary turned a pair of mit- 
tens that were drying over the kettle 
handle on the stove. “You shouldn't 
have left off and come over. I was all 
right.” 

“°Twas Cora.” Mrs. O’Neil grunted 
the word. 

“Cora?” Mary straightened. 

“Herself.” Mrs. O’Neil nodded. “TI 
cornered her on your doorstep and 
marched her over to the house where 
she wouldn’t be botherin’ you.” 

“It was a hard day for her, too,” 
Mary said softly. “And Martin her only 
brother.” 

“I know,” Mrs. O’Neil said. “But it’s 
not the day that she’s talkin’ about now, 
but the same thing she’d been at all 
week. Her place and it almost empty, 
and you and the children belongin’ 
there now.” 

“She means well,” Mary said. 

“She means to have her own way, if 
that’s well.” Mrs. O’Neil’s eyes snapped. 
“You’re easy, Mary. Takin’ her guff. 
Were it me, I'd send her packin’ quick 
enough.” 

“She’s but trying to help,” Mary 
said. “But our home is here. If I can 
keep it.” 

“Give yourself a day’s rest without 
loadin’ on new trouble.” Mrs. O’Neil 
buttoned her coat. “And get that bit of 
food into you. I'll keep Cora busy.” 

“No,” Mary said. “Let her come over. 
I’ve spent thought enough on myself.” 

When the door closed again, Mary 
took a cup from the closet. Cora would 
like the tea. She hoped Cora was done 
with the questions: And what have you 
for food? Or warmth? Or money? Cora 
asked them so many times. Mary 
glanced at the open cupboard, counted 
the jars of her own fruit and vegetables, 
and looked over at the coal in the box. 
And the money? The hardest question. 
Only what was in her purse. The last 
of the jar. 
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She brushed her hand across her face. 
Dear God, to fill her mind with all this, 
when her whole heart wanted to be 
alone with the thoughts of Martin. 

She heard Cora at the door and 
went to it. 

Martin’s sister was so much like 
him, she thought. In looks, that was. 
The same heavy bronze colored hair, 
the straight generous nose, and wide 
high bones. Only the eyes were dif- 
ferent. Cora’s eyes had a sort of meas- 
uring look that Martin’s never had. 
And her mouth firm and _ full-lipped 
hadn’t the laughter in it. 

“I’ve stayed on.” Cora always to the 
point. “I’ve stayed, hoping you'd see 
after all how right I was and come 
along home with me.” 

Mary took the gray coat with the fur 
collar and the round sort of toque hat 
that Cora always wore. “You know I 
can’t, Cora,” she said. 

“Won't is the word.” The lace bib 
of Cora’s black dress jarred with em- 
phasis. “Sorrow’s one thing, sense an- 
other. And sense isn’t stayin’ alone in 
this—this box.” Her narrowed eyes 
scanned the scrubbed room. 

“It’s our home.” Mary’s voice gentled. 
“And I'll not be alone, Cora.” 

“Home! This!’ Cora’s hand waved 
over the paper calendar on the wall. 
“I’ve a home. And no one but me in it.” 





“Martin would want us here,” Mary 
said, remembering with sudden pity 
how little Martin cared for Cora’s quick 
way with the children. 

Cora’s face darkened. “Family is what 
folks need when there’s a sorrow. Look 
at Pat O’Neil. A lot of good he’d be to 
himself or his child, if his sister hadn’t 
stepped in.” 

“It’s harder for a man,” Mary said, 
the ache inside her screaming the lie. 

“The job-gettin’ isn’t harder.” 

Mary took the little mittens off the 
kettle and turned them in her hands. 
It had been such a long day. 

“I'd no tea at O’Neil’s and it after 
three,” Cora said pointedly. 

Mary picked up the forgotten cup. 
Her glance brushed the mantel clock. 
Three. This was the hour when the pots 
would be steaming and scenting the 
kitchen with the looked-for meal of the 
day. When she’d pull on a fresh blouse 
and brush up the loose ends of hair 
high into the twisted braids. When 
she’d look again and again out the win- 
dow for the children, and then catch 
sight of them, their long scarves flying 
as they ran with the crayoned papers 
in their hands. 

And suddenly she heard the thunder 
of them in the hall below and on the 
stairs. They pushed into the room, their 
arms wide. And she ran to them, press- 
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“I’m a little boy. What denomination are you?” 









ing their cold, wind-reddened faces 
against her own: These were her Mar- 
tin. The flesh of him. The life and the 
happiness. 

“We had pan bread and chowder 
with big Pat and baby Pidgie.” It was 
Misty. “Mrs. O’Neil said you’d want us 
to. Why?” 

“Wasn’t it nice lunching with the 
O’Neils?” Mary countered. 

“Pidgie can’t talk yet, except to call 
‘Da.’” Christina slipped out of her coat. 
“She knows what we’re saying, though. 
She just doesn’t know the answering 
words.” 

“A few hours with such scholars and 
she’d know the answering words.” Mary 
smiled. 

“They can stay with a stranger and 
not with their own.” Cora set the cup 
down hard. 

“They'd lunch there, is all,’ Mary 
said. 

Cora pushed out of the chair. “Are 
you comin’ with me before night sets 
in?” 

“No, Cora,” Mary said. “But you’re 
so welcome to stay.” 

“I’m through arguin’.” Cora reached 
for the toque hat and the gray coat. 
“You'll know where to find me, do you 
want me.” She hugged the children 
awkwardly and snapped her head once 
at Mary. 

Long after the children were asleep 
that night, Mary sat in the rubbed 
leather chair. Mrs. O’Neil had been over 
again, leaving her Pat and little Pidgie 
to “shorten the length of the night,” as 
she put it, for Mary. And she had left 
behind the one bit of brightness in the 
black week. 

“I’ve heard tell of something that 
might be a help,” she’d said. “There’s 
a sign out front of the Flynn’s. They’re 
wantin’ a woman to do the beds in their 
lodgin’ house. Would it be the answer 
for a while, do you think?” 

“’Twould be a godsend!” Mary had 
gasped. “But would they let me keep 
Eileen with me? It’s a lot to ask.” 

“Ask it and see,” Mrs. O’Neil had 
said. “And the saints go with you for 
luck.” 

On a Saturday in the second month 
after she got the job at Flynn’s, Mary 
stood at the wide, marble-topped dresser 
in the bedroom counting into mounds a 
handful of coins. This for the coal. 
This much for the table. And this, the 
rent. The last she counted again. In it 
was the rust-stained quarter Misty found 
in the grating below the fire house. 

She looked at the quarter now. It 
had swelled the pile. But not enough. 
No. Not quite enough. The money 
wasn’t covering. True, the Flynns had 
promised her the linen-mending, but 
she couldn‘t count that yet into the 
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THE SMILING POPE (John XXIII) 


by Marian E. Smith 


Gracious to God must be the cadence of laughter 
From lips that fashion so often the accents of prayer— 
Laughter, arching from earth to the fields of heaven, 
Glad, jubilant litany as when the Saints were there— 
The man of Assisi, chuckling as he glimpses 

The toward him downsweep of coveys of shimmering wings, 
Or, in the cool, blue newness of morning, 

Joan, full of glee at the fairest of Normand springs— 
Monica’s ripple of joy at the new Augustine, 

Peter and Andrew exchanging a brotherly jest, 

Delight of Our Lady, her gentle, smiling pleasure 

As she teases her drowsy Infant to His rest. 


Hallowed to Him must be the timbre of laughter 

As faith, or hove or as charity, greatest of these— 
Freshet of praise, spontaneous laud upwelling 

From the heart of the one who guards the eternal keys. 





savings. Twice a week, Cora had been 
over, and they’d gone through the house 
business again and again. The last time 
Cora almost threatening. 

“Did the state know you were work- 
ing out,” she’d said, “and a child hauled 
from one room to another of a public 
house, they’d soon put a stop to it.” 

“You’d not tell them,” Mary said, 
“when you know how the _ work’s 
needed?” 

“I’ve half the mind.” Cora was al- 
most shouting. “And people lookin’ at 
me queerly and thinkin’ that I’m not 
wantin’ my own brother’s children.” 

“No one thinks that,” Mary reasoned. 

“And they runnin’ around in this coop 
of a flat.” Cora wanted no reasoning. 
“Without a decent tack to their backs.” 

“The children’s clothes are decent, 
Cora.” The blood warmed in Mary’s 
face. 

“Oh, decent enough for things home- 
made. I’d have them in clothes out of 
Boyle Brothers. And they the pride of 
the school.” 

“They'll not miss that kind of pride.” 
Mary’s voice was low. 

“What will bring you to reason?” 
Cora’s lips paled. “The day the last 
bite’s gone?” 

Mary didn’t answer. 

Cora pushed off the cover of the pot 
on the stove. “I’ve yet to see anything 
but soup and vegetable cookin’,” she 
said. “Now, I'm not comin’ again. 
’Tisn’t as if you were asked to live off 
me. You'd give a willin’ hand with the 
work. I know you well enough for that.” 
The tightness in Mary’s jaw softened. 
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“Indeed, I would,” she said. “But, Cora, 
I’ve just got to try it my own way.” 

Cora’s look was March-cold. “Wasn’t 
it you was talkin’ about pride a while 
ago?” she said. 

Pride. Thinking about it now, Mary 
suddenly felt tired. Was it all pride? 
The scenes? And, yes, the penny- 
counting? Cora was offering them all 
a good home. Offering to share the 
burden. No matter what her reasons. 
And what was wrong with the children 
living with an aunt and she good to 
them? 

She looked around the room. At the 
small, hand-worked rugs. Her own quilt 
on the bed. Glanced through the open 
door at the stove. The fire banked most 
of the day. And the vegetable soup 
simmering. They’d have something be- 
sides soup in them and they growing, 
Cora’d said. 

Mary pulled open the dresser drawer. 
She took out the pen and paper pad 
and the bottle of ink and set them down 
beside the change. A long shaft of sun 
caught and glossed the white, ruled 
paper. She crossed to the window and 
reached for the shade. Beyond the red 
brick house glowed in a moment’s life 
from the blazing sun. “Some day—” 
Martin had said, “we'll have a brick 
house. Some day—” she looked at the 
wide-arched, waiting doorway a moment 
longer, then drew the shade down. 

The letter was finished and all but 
sealed, when Mary heard the cry in the 
hall. The wild, near shriek of Mrs. 
O'Neil. 

“Mary!” The woman burst into the 








room, her face ghastly. “Mary! Come 
quick, in God’s name. It’s Pat.” 
Mary grabbed up the sleeping Eileen, 
She swung the blanket around her as 
she rushed down the stairs. Swiftly she 
prayed, not knowing why. 
“The door’s locked.” Mrs. O’Neil’s 


voice rasped. “Jammed locked. The 
keyhole stuffed. And the gas!” 

Mary raced across the yard. The 
acid smell of gas already was seeping 
through the door of O’Neil’s. She 
stopped at the back step and put Eileen 
into the carriage with the sleeping 
Pidgie. Mrs. O’Neil was already at the 
bedroom door. 

“Pat!” she screamed pushing des- 
perately against it. “Oh, Pat, love!” Her 
fist hammered the wood. 

Mary rushed back to the yard. An 
ax leaned against the woodshed. She 
grabbed it and hurried back. 

The ax hit hard and bounced away, 
Again and again, Mary swung. Finally 
the door gave. 

Pat was crumbled across the bed. The 
air was poisonous. 

Mary ran to the stove and turned 
off the gas. The window was packed 
with paper. Quickly she grabbed the 
ax and hurled it through the window, 
A rush of air filled her bursting lungs. 

“He’s gone.” Mrs. O’Neil’s words 
were a sob. 

Mary’s fingers found his wrist. Then 
tightened. “Run for the priest,” she said. 
“There’s a pulse still.” 

Mrs. O’Neil was out the door. 

“And the doctor,” Mary called after 
her. “We may be in time.” 

She pulled the tie loose at Pat's 
throat. What was it you did to get air 
to the lungs? When it was drowning you 
pushed and pressed. She pressed and 
eased. And prayed. Her back twisted. 
Her hair was loose. Her heart lunged 
as he moved at last under her hands, 

His gaze clouded then cleared. Then 
he remembered. 

He jerked his face away. “No,” he 
cried. 

“Oh, Pat!” she 
Why’d you do it?” 
“I’ve it to do again,” he gasped. 

“You'll not.” She pulled his face 
around. 

“These long months.” His voice was 
a whisper. “And the loneliness eating 
like a beast. And the pain—” 

“°Twas pain for Kate, too, leaving 
you.” 

“I'd be with her now—” 

“And Pidgie alone behind. What 
welcome would you have?” 

He looked at her. His face crumbling. 
“My sister—” he whispered. 

“And how do you explain that to 
God and to the dead?” The words 

(Continued on page 74) 


sobbed. ‘Why? 
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‘ual Thought for the month 











November is the month when the Christian turns 
his attention to the faithful departed. It is quite 
normal that a man should be concerned about those 
whom he loved and who died before him. It is also 
quite understandable that one could be curious as to 
what will be his own lot after death. And so from 
the earliest times the Christian has wondered about 
purgatory. 

Perhaps it was an excess of this natural curiosity 
that caused some of the difficulties which face the 
Catholic today when he attempts to gain an under- 
standing of purgatory. For in very early Christian 
times attempts were made to understand the fate of 
those who had died as good Christians through study- 
ing certain secret writings of Jewish literature. The 
authors of these secret writings claimed to have ex- 
plored the next world. They returned with very vivid 
descriptions indeed. Doubtless the intentions of these 
devout Israelites was to effect a moral conversion by 
their pious stories, but, alas, their frightening descrip- 
tions of the next world were sometimes taken as 
gospel truth, with the result that some Christians 
pictured purgatory as almost identical with hell, 
except that hell lasted for eternity. 

Many medieval mystics also gave highly detailed 
pictures of purgatory. People in those days read and 
pondered a great deal on the subject of purgatory. 
Of course, a Christian should not found his faith 
upon such mystical visions, but rather upon the clear 
teaching of the Church. Ancient pagan religions had 
often given us lengthy accounts of the fate of the 
dead, and in some instances the popular descriptions 
of medieval times bear a curious resemblance to 
these Persian, Egyptian, and Babylonian legends. At 
times too an individual theologian here or there 
would explore the subject and come up with some 
rather terrifying conclusions—-as, for example, that 
seventeenth-century author who explained that God 
treated His friends in purgatory in a fashion more 
dreadful than any tyrant in history had treated his 
enemies. A consoling picture indeed, when one knows 
a little of tyrants, ancient or modern! 

But, of course, one does not have to accept this 
Opinion as a matter of Catholic faith. It is only one 
man’s effort to grasp the truth that those who die in 
venial sin must expiate their sins through suffering 
before they can enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
same might be said for the medieval pictures of pur- 
gatory as a localized dungeon, generally placed 
beneath the earth and often not too far from hell. 





Purgatory 


This kind of geography of the next world is only an 
attempt to imagine something of the state of that 
soul which is destined for heaven but not yet pure 
enough to enter there. 

We on earth tend to think in terms of place and 
of time—so many days, months, years, etc. of pur- 
gatory. But the souls in purgatory are less in a place 
than in a state of soul and measure things less by 
earthly time than we do. Popular preaching has some- 
times presented purgatory as a sort of torture- 
house, a flaming concentration camp. These descrip- 
tions are unworthy of the good God who created 
purgatory out of mercy. There is certainly suffering 
in purgatory, but the nature of that suffering is 
mysterious. There is also punishment in purgatory, 
but the major punishment is the postponement of the 
beatific vision of God. 

And there is also joy in purgatory. The soul real- 
izes that it is a friend of God and can never again be 
separated from Him. Saint Catherine of Siena said she 
could not imagine any joy on earth so great as the 
joy of the soul in purgatory. The soul there is aware 
of the fact that it is in the state of grace and is 
certain of salvation. God’s strength is lent to it to 
make it capable of heroic endurance, and it endures 
its sufferings with the great spirit of the martyrs. The 
soul rejoices at the opportunity given it to repay the 
offenses to the God; we might say that it is filled 
with a holy enthusiasm for penance. It exercises a 
heavenly patience, even in the midst of suffering. The 
whole of purgatory is illumined by the light of faith. 
In essence, the soul’s redemption is already complete 
when it enters purgatory, and we should not forget 
this fact. 

An old tradition has it that Christ ascended to- 
ward the east, toward the rising sun. The martyrs 
too, were supposed to have turned in their last agony 
to the east and to this day we bury our dead so 
that they face eastward. All this symbolizes the 
Christian conviction that we shall live forever. Christ, 
who first conquered death, is the pledge of cur con- 
viction. He has gone before us, and we cherish the 
confidence that at our death He will come to meet 
us, to take us home into the Father’s everlasting 
mansions. The stay of the Christian in purgatory is 
the last stage in its purification, a period of suffering 
borne patiently, even joyously, in the conviction 
that the eternal reward is not far off. 


BY ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 
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ED LETTAU 
A lesson in travel from their father for John, 14, Joseph, 10, James, 8, 
Thomas, 7, With mother: Peter, 2, Rosemary, seven months, Bernadette, 3, 
Ann, 12, Margaret, 11, Elizabeth (Joseph’s twin), Catherine, 6, Marie, 5 


Whether marketing, traveling, or teaching their children, John and Anne 
Hodgson “think big.” To satisfy twelve growing Hodgson children, the 
milkman leaves forty quarts every second day outside the family’s 
seven-bedroom house in Chevy Chase, Maryland. To carry out his 
work as owner of the Catholic Travel Office, Washington, D.C., 
Hodgson flies hundred of thousands of miles annually. To teach the 
children that each individual can do something for the world, a penny 
for each member of the family is dropped into a bank at dinnertime 
every day, the money ultimately going to the missions. “If every U.S. 
Catholic donated a penny a day,” says Hodgson, “the missions would 
have $153 million a year.” The Hodgson youngsters, the oldest seven 
are daily Communicants, also take turns praying for the missions. 
“This helps them to learn to think of others,” says their father. Shrines 
compete with missions for the family’s attention. Hodgson’s office 
conducts tours to shrines in Europe and the Middle East, among them 
an annual pilgrimage of the sick to Lourdes. John and Anne, who met 
in the Holy Land when he was a World War II British sergeant and 
she a U.S. army nurse, have been decorated by the Order of the Holy 
Sepulcher, a papal honor, for their work for Holy Land shrines. 
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THE SIGN’S 
People of the Month 


Blind & Busy 


Visitors at Edith and Merrill 
Maynard’s house in Taunton, 
Mass., may be asked to pour their 
own coffee; but that will probably 
be the only hint their hosts are 
blind. Edith and Merrill, who 
have never seen each other, move 
about with dexterity and lead 
extraordinarily useful and busy 
lives. 

Merrill directs the Catholic 
Listener Library, which circulates 
to the infirm and the blind tapes 
containing good literature, music, 
philosophy, and theology. He be- 
gan this apostolate with the desire 
to have the Mass explained to 
his blind acquaintances. Now the 
Maynards spend forty hours a 
week recording and listening to 
tapes that go around the country. 
The library is affiliated with many 
groups, among them the Catholic 
Tape Recorders of America. 
Though this work is Merrill’s 
chief interest, he has many other 
pursuits: he is a licensed insur- 
ance broker, a published poet, 
and a former mayor of Taunton. 
He was a Baptist minister before 
his conversion. 

Edith, who is director of sales 
for the Massachusetts Division of 
the Blind, headed the Red Cross 
braille program in Boston, and 
was cited for her work with the 
Voice of America broadcasts. She 
and her husband each have a See- 
ing Eye dog. The Merrills are an 
energetic, devoted couple with no 
time to think about themselves. 


DE 
Edith and Merrill Maynard: their hands see for them 
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* Spencer Tracy as Father Doonan, whose mission is 
destroyed by a volcanic blast in “The Devil at 4 O'clock” 
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* A Distraction 


At present the screen is involved in a session of violent and 
vigorous anti-Nazi reflection. The horrors of the regime 
that sent millions to death and plunged a world into war 
are being rehashed, re-emphasized, and brought into focus 
for the new generation to absorb. 

The purpose behind this trend is not altogether clear, 
aside from the fact that it hardly seems a spontaneous 
development. Coming as it does at a time when we are 
faced with a menace greater than the Nazi brand of totali- 
tarianism, it cannot be dismissed as just another cycle. 

Man’s mind has been under steady attack from the Soviet 
propagandists for almost half a century now. One of its most 
frequent techniques is to destroy thought by a steady barrage 
of propaganda aimed to get the free people repeating 
clichés instead of thinking things out. 

It is a very distinct advantage to the slave Soviet world 
to distract our attention at this time from the indignities, 
the terrors, and the anguish it has inflicted on its own in- 
mates for almost fifty years. What better plan than to 
activate what Variety, the entertainment-industry trade paper, 
calls “the new ‘Nazi Beast’ cycle.” 

As a tactical device it is deucedly clever. No one can, 
or wants to, defend the inhuman Nazi nightmare. It is a 
blot on history’s pages second only to the monstrous evil, 
the incredible slaughter, of the Soviet and of Red China. 
To turn public, free-world attention to another stench of 
evil is strictly in keeping with Communist aims to confuse, 
distract, and even destroy the minds of free men. 

Many of the pictures in this cycle are cheapjack pro- 
ductions, but others are ambitious, expensive, and even pro- 
found. There is no question but that there is room on the 
screen for the latter type. The Diary of Anne Frank was a 
work of art; Judgment at Nuremberg, yet to be released, 
has promise of being a controversial, vigorous study. How- 
ever, for every production in this category, there are a dozen 
hysterical, propaganda pieces which indict the Nazis for 
political crimes yet ignore the fact that it was a godless 
dictatorship. 

At our doorstep today is the most diabolical threat man- 
kind has ever faced. It is all well and good to look to 
history, recent or ancient, for our shudders—but let us not 
be lulled into forgetting the tiger at the gates. His is the 
bite we have to fear! 


%* Reviews in Brief 


THE DEVIL AT FOUR O’CLOCK unravels a story of re- 
gained faith against a background of an erupting volcano 
on a South Pacific island. The fact that its photographic 
achievements are more rewarding and spectacular than the 
probings of the script makes for an uneven film. It never 
quite comes to grips with the basic problems posed in the 
character of the veteran missionary, played with customary, 
craggy efficiency by Spencer Tracy. He is depicted as a 
dedicated, zealous priest, devoted to the leper children in 
a hospital he has founded for them on an isolated mountain 
top. His burning concern for them, frustrated in many 
instances over the years, leads him into a spiritual vacuum. 
To the island comes Frank Sinatra, shackled to two other 
convicts who are en route to a long prison term. His 
belief has long been discarded, but when the island 
volcano erupts and threatens the lives of the children, he 
joins forces with the priest on a rescue mission. There are 
some exciting sequences, and the photography is arresting, 
but the climax is anticipated and, when it arrives, less 
than powerful. Barbara Luna and Jean Pierre Aumont are 
acceptable in lesser roles, while Sinatra could be playing 
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either Pal Joey or a beachcomber version of Guys and Dolls. 
A more searching study of the Tracy character would have 
given stature to the production, whereas it now measures as 
a conventional melodrama. (Columbia) 


Although Peter Ustinov has the title role in THE MAN 
WHO WAGGED HIS TAIL, his contribution to this 
Spanish-made fantasy is far too brief. He plays a black- 
hearted, Brooklyn landlord who is turned into a huge 
mongrel until such time as he repents for his previous 
cruelties. Ustinov relinquishes the spotlight after a few 
scenes, and his canine counterpart takes over. Amusing, 
though not as whimsical as it should be, this has English 
subtitles and an alert performance by Pablito Calvo, fondly 
remembered as the heart-tugging Marcelino. The primary 
appeal here is for the youngsters. (Chamartin-Falco) 


INVASION QUARTET spoofs the high-powered melodra- 
matics of The Guns of Navarone with a familiar, British 
buffoonery. It details, in somewhat garrulous style, how 
four war-scarred vets slip out of a military hospital, steal 
ammunition and a Navy boat, then sail off to destroy a 
Nazi gun emplacement on the French coast. Once the talk 
is curtailed in favor of action, this is a very funny farce. 
Bill Travers and Spike Mulligan keep the satire afloat with 
vigorous performances in this bright comedy geared for 
the family audience. (M-G-M) 


Although its scenes of battle have been graphically staged, 
THE GREAT WAR is considerably below par, both as a 
drama and a flash back to the days of World War I. Italian- 
made, this suffers from a loose translation, episodic presen- 
tation, and performances which fall flat in an effort to be 
comic. The scattered assets are all but swamped in the 
over-all mediocrity of this confused effort. (United Artists) 


On the screen, WEST SIDE STORY is more flamboyant and 
graphic than it appeared in the theater. The natural advan- 
tages of wide-screen projection provide an added dimension 
which is utilized to the hilt in this grim canvas. Stemming 
from the Romeo and Juliet theme, this is a story of adoles- 
cent rumbles and romances set in the dreary, fear-ridden 
atmosphere of a New York tenement district. The gangs 
divide along racial lines, and in this case it is Italian versus 
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Puerto Rican, with tragedy as the inevitable winner. Preju- 
dice and hatred run rampant as the explosive story runs 
its violent course. A tragedy, with music by Leonard Bern- 
stein and choreography by Jerome Robbins, this is socially 
conscious without being socially important. It has the bark 
of the zip gun, the menace of the switch blade, and the 
clammy face of fear, all features of life in the lower echelons. 
It needs more than bittersweet romance, supercharged 
emotion, and the electrifying impact of staccato choreog- 
raphy to transform jt into a powerful, social document. 
(United Artists) 


THE EXPLOSIVE GENERATION has dangerous implica- 
tions for the teenagers in its depiction of a successful revolt 
against authority by a group of California high school stu- 
dents. It is a factual account of a recent incident in which 
a young teacher conducted a “sex survey” of his mixed 
class. When school authorities and the P.T.A. clamp down, 
the students go on a silence strike, even keeping mum at a 
basketball game. Though this is handled without the sensa- 
tional touches some producers would have provided, it is a 
trend which must be labeled TNT. If, on the one hand, 
we are going to spend millions to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, it seems a bit ridiculous to encourage defiance in 
the classroom. William Shatner, Patty McCormack, Billy 
Gray, and Steve Dunne are among the competent actors 
involved. (United Artists) 


Paris, jazz, and racial issues are the components in PARIS 
BLUES, and the mixture is far from appetizing. Aside from 
Louis Armstrong, who toots his horn from time to time, the 
characters are both complex and unattractive. This is especi- 
ally true of the principal, white characters, who are depicted 
as degenerate and irresponsible. The writers of this un- 
solved problem play need a reminder that the road to racial 
amity is a two-way street. Paul Newman, Joanne Woodward, 
Diahann Carroll, and Sidney Poitier are mature, adolescent- 
minded Americans adrift on the murky waters of the Left 
Bank. (United Artists) 


There is amusement for the youngsters and novelty for the 
adults in THE MAGIC SWORD, an imaginative treatment 
of the legend surrounding Saint George. His attempt to 
rescue a fair maiden held captive by a villainous Basil Rath- 
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* Russ Tamblyn and Natalie Wood in “The West Side Story,” set * Scene from “The Magic Sword,” an imaginative 


in the fear-ridden atmosphere of New York’s tenement district 


film presentation of the legend surrounding St. George 
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bone is the springboard for a series of adventures culmina- 
ting in the legendary joust with the dragon. The mood 
ranges from humorous to melodramatic, with a high point 
being reached in Estelle Winwood’s fantastic portrayal of a 
sorceress. This is a handsome, entertaining production. 
(United Artists) 


SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS is one of the most contro- 
versial pictures of the year, achieving a technical excellence 
not matched by any sound, moral evaluations. In many 
respects, it is an eloquent picture, commenting on the arid 
morality of our times, beginning with the twenties, in which 
this story is set. Written by William Inge and directed by 
Elia Kazan, it describes a high-school romance between 
Natalie Wood and Warren Beatty. Their adolescent emotions 
drive them to a despair which parents, minister, and teacher 
neither understand nor sympathize with to any intelligent 
degree. The point is that new “standards of sexual behavior” 
are emerging and that the young people are suffering be- 
cause of poor parental guidance. In this case, the boy’s 
father encourages him to promiscuity, while the girl, victim 
of a domineering mother, is soon a victim of nervous crack- 
up. In time, she recovers and marries another, while the 
boy also settles for a “second-best” romance. The philosophy 
is a barren reflection of a postwar nihilism and presents a 
dangerous image for the impressionable viewer. In addition, 
the film stresses suggestiveness to a point verging on the 
pornographic. It cannot be recommended for any audience. 
(Warner Bros.) 


BRAINWASHED is an imaginative theme, developed with 
a degree of novelty but hampered somewhat by a pedestrian 
pace. It was filmed in Austria and emphasizes the fact that 
it is almost impossible to break a mind, provided a way 
can be found to keep it active. Curt Jurgens is seen as an 
Austrian aristocrat charged by the Nazis with smuggling 
Church treasures out of his homeland. Faced with the prob- 
lem of retaining his sanity and outwitting his captors, he 
plays imaginary chess games, using pieces of bread and the 
shadow cast by the bars on his window. In time his mind 
is functioning only in the terms of the game he has devised. 
Claire Bloom is co-starred as a dancer who, at first, collabor- 
ates with the invaders of her country. An interesting and 
timely theme, this is just a shade less than the gripping 
drama it should be, because of script that rambles when it 
should be direct and concise. (Allied Artists) 


Problems of national security are handled in skillful, British 
style by the Boulting Brothers in THE RISK. It is a blend 
of suspense, irony, humor, and frank discussion, with the 
enforcers of national security pitted against scientists who 
have developed a life-saving serum. The government insists 
that the discovery be kept secure, to prevent a possible 
aggressor nation from using it in germ warfare. The issue 
is well presented, though it is obvious that the picture’s 
sympathies are with the scientists. The parallel between 
this humanitarian issue and the sharing of nuclear discoveries 
is ever present, though unspoken. It would be unfortunate to 
confuse the problem in the public mind, a pitfall which this 
import misses by a narrow margin. The acting, direction, 
and scripting are of a reasonably high order in this taut anal- 
ysis of a vital, contemporary issue. (Kingsley) 


THE HUSTLER is the latest entry in the cycle of sordid tales 
that gain some strength from the high quality of individual 
performances. In this instance, Jackie Gleason, Piper Laurie, 
George C. Scott, and Paul Newman enact their grimy roles 
in brilliant fashion, an asset the story does not deserve. The 
settings are harsh and in keeping with the downbeat attitude 
of the entire production. This is a tale of poolroom habitués, 
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alcoholics, and gamblers, a violent study and a tragic one as 
well. (20th Century-Fox) 


An interesting idea has been developed with ingenuity in 
THE FLIGHT THAT DISAPPEARED, a science-fiction 
thriller far superior to most. On a flight from Los Angeles 
to Washington, a jet plane is pulled into the stratosphere. All 
except three of the passengers fall asleep. They are a rocket 
designer, the creator of a super-nuclear bomb, and a mathe- 
matician. They are confronted by members of the “future 
generation,” tried, and convicted of conceiving things which 
might well destroy humanity. The plane is then released and 
resumes flight. The trio believe it is all a dream, but when 
their plane reaches Washington, they realize it is twenty- 
four hours late! Craig Hill, Paula Raymond, and Dayton 
Lummis are adequate in the leading roles of this excursion 
into fantasy. (United Artists) 


* The New Plays 


PURLIE VICTORIOUS is a good way for the new theater 
season to begin operation. It is a robust, rollicking comedy 
of Negro life and problems, written by Ossie Davis, who co- 
stars in it with his wife, Ruby Dee. The moods range from 
the serious to the ridiculous as Davis riddles the clichés that 
have long surrounded racial relations. Without rancor, he 
manages to strike a telling blow at the evils on both sides of 
the fence, and with a joyous sense of the humorous he 
sketches some inimitable characters. The setting is a small 
plantation village in Georgia, to which the silver-tongued 
Purlie returns. He has a plan to establish a big, “integrated” 
church, but is opposed by a caricatured, unreconstructed, 
plantation owner. Problem play it is, but this is also a joyous 
folk drama as well. The combination proves pleasant and 
dramatic, with the fun outweighing the message. 


A group of bright young Chicagoans invaded Broadway with 
a mildly amusing revue, FROM THE SECOND CITY. As 
is the case in most ventures into this difficult footlight realm, 
the high spots were sandwiched in between large slices of 
forced humor. Barbara Harris proves to be a comedienne of 
remarkable ability in several wildly hilarious moments. With 
varying degrees of success, the skit writers manhandle 
Oedipus Rex, the beatniks, West Side Story, silent movies, 
segregation, right-wing politics, modern art, and progressive 
education. If the accomplishment doesn’t quite measure up 
to the effort, at least this serves to introduce some vigorous, 
youthful talent in Miss Harris and Severn Darden, a young 
comic with a unique style. 


%* Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: 





Camelot; Do Re Mi; Leave It to Jane; The Pirates of 
Penzance; The Sound of Music; The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown 

(On Tour) The Miracle Worker; Music Man 


FOR ADULTS: 


nama 

Carnival; Come Blow Your Horn; A Far Country; Fiorello; 
Mary, Mary; My Fair Lady; Rhinoceros 

(On Tour) The Best Man; Flower Drum Song; The Tenth 
Man 


OBJECTIONABLE: 


LAAN 
Irma La Douce 

(On Tour) Gypsy; La Plume de Ma Tante; A Taste of 
Honey; The Threepenny Opera; Toys in the Attic 
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BY KATHERINE BURTON 


Woman 
the to 
AYAVelaatshal 





Nowabays, when two or three or a hundred gather to- 
gether to represent their nations, it is almost always men’s 
faces which look out from the pictures in the news or men’s 
words one reads. It is, then, refreshing to hear of a group 
of women who came together to speak about the hopes 
and fears and needs of their continent of Africa, whose 
various countries, so long in the hands of foreign powers, 
are now emerging as self-governing. 

Since many important matters have their roots in the 
home, one learns that the chief interest of the African 
women is there too. Their questions are: what will the 
status of the women be in these brave, new republics? 
What of the age-old rules and customs, sometimes harder 
to change than laws? It is interesting to note that in West- 
ern lands women had to fight hard for the vote, but in these 
new lands they receive it with little difficulty. On the other 
hand, in the West women did not have to fight for the 
things which the women in Africa are trying to obtain. 

It is clear that with the sweeping changes in government 
there will be need of sweeping changes in the status of 
women. The women of Africa have lived in an inferior po- 
sition and still do; these things the women of the West 
have suffered to only a limited degree. 

I have before me a report, called African Women Speak, 
a paper-bound book of some eighty pages, which summarizes 
the meeting of women delegates from ten of the new re- 
publics, among them Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, the Congo, 
Ghana, Nigeria, and others. There were three hundred 
present, all members of the World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations. They met for the first time in 
Lomé, in the new republic of Togo. The president of the 
World Organization presided and promised the African 
group full support from the world group. The Lomé radio 
broadcast the events of each day. The keynote speech was 
made by Archbishop Amissah of Ghana. The mission of 
the women before him, he said, could be summed up briefly: 
the Christian emancipation of the African woman. 

There are Protestant groups at work there, too; in fact, 
one of the speakers at the meeting was a Protestant and 
others came to listen. There has been general agreement 
among them all that the following problems must be espe- 
cially pressed: the right of a widow to the custody of her 
children and to her husband’s property and the matter of 
education for women and girls. The women who met there 
were the lucky ones, for they had received an education, 
either from the schools of the former ruling powers or from 
religious missions. 

The greatest need is education, and that means schools 
for girls, particularly in small towns and country areas. 
They agree that such schools must be adapted to the needs of 
the young woman in an African society. 

The talks were in French and English, with workshops 
for each. These stressed the needs of adult education, 









And Now, Rights 
for African Women 


through which women can learn about each others’ needs 
and where they can learn how to lose their inbred sense 
of occupying an inferior place in their country and home. 

It is all but impossible for us, women of Western de- 
mocracies, to realize the actual status of the African woman 
in the past and to a large extent in the present. It will take 
more than the vote to make them an active part of their 
countries. They must face centuries of custom and tradition 
and adapt them to the modern world. Fortunately, among 
the younger men they already have helpers. The road ahead 
is difficult but no longer impassible. “Tell the men. We al- 
ready know it,” said one woman of present conditions. 

It was interesting to know that in the audience were some 
who could speak only their native tongue, who waited pa- 
tiently until someone translated for them what had been 
said. They too had a contribution to receive—and to make. 

The talks made clear that these women wanted no com- 
plete separation from the old, much of which they love, 
but an end of injustices they have long endured. They want 
the elimination of polygamy, of an excessive bride-price, 
unjust treatment of widows—all the things, in short, which 
affect the dignity of women. They want their own family 
system kept, but kept in the best sense, that is, founded on 
mutual respect and love of husband and wife. They want 
a monogamous marriage but not one which might be termed 
“European.” In fact, they are well aware that many prob- 
lems can arise, as when treasured traditions meet with new 
economic circumstances. They realize that they must be the 
ones to fight for a change in their own status. 

The book and its speeches are so vital that I should 
like to quote from many of them. One speaker was Father 
Jean Zoa, founder of a discussion group which studies the 
relations of the Gospel teachings to the problem of present- 
day affairs in Africa—democracy, moral life, status of 
women. Bishop Aggey of Lagos, noting that women are 
now nurses, doctors, teachers, and lawyers, told the group, 
“Do not be shy! Take your place among them.” Mrs. N’- 
Kumu, member of the municipal council of Leopoldville, 
mother of seven children, a former teacher, said the great 
task of African women is to raise their status in society— 
“and those of us who understand this must help others to 
understand it, for only women will be able to make other 
women understand.” 





IN THE BOOK are photographs of the women who spoke, 
their faces alight with interest and intelligence and hope. It 
is time that Western women realize what these African 
women are doing and their need of our help and our 
prayers. I have no space here to quote more from this book, 
so packed with the future, so full of the present, so aware of 
the past. Read it yourselves by ordering a copy of African 
Women Speak from THE SIGN Book Department. It costs 
one dollar and it is well worth it. 
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Who watches TV on Sunday morning? 
Religious programs deserve a better time 


Not long ago, an Eastern television station listed 
among its attractions a program on which Bing 
Crosby discussed the topic “What Is a Gentleman?” 
Such a telecast might have been expected to attract 
a large family audience. It offered an outstanding 
star and. for TV, an unusual subject. There is no 
indication of how many persons watched the pro- 
gram. But it can be assumed that the number was 
relatively small. For the telecast took place at nine- 
fifteen on a Sunday morning. 

It was one of the series presented by The Christo- 
phers and conducted by Father James Keller, M.M., 
who has brought before the cameras many outstand- 
ing Americans of different faiths. One of the princi- 
pal aims of the programs has been to encourage 
Americans to give more attention, in accordance 
with Christian principles, to government and com- 
munity activities. 

Although the Christopher telecasts, over a period 
of nine years, have reached and impressed many 
viewers, they operate under a severe handicap. They 
are labeled as “religious TV” and as such they re- 
ceive a low priority from TV stations. 


Bishop Sheen’s Influence. The tendency to 
fix a label of mediocrity on all religious TV is 
unwarranted and unfair. The religious program need 
not be drab and unattractive. There have been out- 
standing programs, beginning in 1952, when Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen first went before the TV cameras. 
Bishop Sheen’s return to TV with a new, syndicated 
series, starting January 1, is good news, indeed. 

By combining authority, wisdom, and wit in his 
programs, Bishop Sheen became a major television 
attraction. His discourses attracted people of many 
shades of religious beliefs. His emergence as a 
powerful force in TV was recognized even by one 
of his “competitors,” Milton Berle. Eventually 
Bishop Sheen achieved the ultimate in TV success— 
his programs, shown in “prime” evening time, were 
commercially sponsored. 

Meanwhile, other programs have given encour- 
aging evidence that religious telecasts can be out- 


standing. This has been true of many of the programs 
presented, in co-operation with networks, by 
organizations such as the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men (NCCM), the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, the Southern Baptist Radio and Television 
Commission, and the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


“The Catholic Hour.” In “The Catholic 
Hour,” the NCCM has provided a series with a 
variety of compelling ideas. The program’s philosophy 
has been expressed by Richard J. Walsh, talented 
director of the NCCM’s radio and television depart- 
ment, in the following words: “The Church is talking 
to all people. First to her own members, but through 
them to the world. And the message may be conveyed 
through an immense yariety of subject matter and 
format including ballet, opera, panel discussions. 
interviews or documentaries. We’ve used all of these.” 

A measure of the prestige of “The Catholic Hour” 
may be obtained from a look at just a few of the 
names of those who have participated in its pro- 
gram: actress Helen Hayes, author Paul Horgan, 
composer Norman Dello Joio, and artist André 
Girard. In 1958 the program won international ac- 
claim for its filmed series “Rome Eternal,” a magnifi- 
cent report on the city, its sacred traditions, and its 
meaning to the modern world. 

More recent “Catholic Hour” presentations have 
included two sets of programs entitled “Theater: Past 
and Present” and “England Revisited.” The theater 
series of four programs offered the excerpts from 
outstanding dramatic works, with a discussion of 
their significance. In one installment, scenes from 
Peer Gynt and Little Moon of Alban showed how 
love can turn man from the path of self-destruction. 

The “England Revisited” series, filmed abroad, was 
devoted to a consideration of the lives and influence 
of four outstanding Catholics of England—St. 
Thomas More, Cardinal Newman, G.K. Chesterton, 
and Msgr. Ronald Knox. Doris Ann, in charge of 
religious programs for N.B.C., reported that the 
theater series brought 2,500 letters of approval to 
the network. Many of them came from non-Catholics. 
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Church was shown on Southern Baptist TV show 


Protestant and Jewish Telecasts. In associ- 
ation with N.B.C., the National Council of Churches, 
a Protestant organization, has been responsible for 
such outstanding dramas as This Prisoner Barabbas, 
written by Henry Denker and shown on “Frontiers 
of Faith.” The telecast about the thief who was spared 
on Good Friday had Richard Kiley, a star of stage, 
screen, and TV, in the title role. A typical reaction 
came from a New York newspaper reviewer who 
described the production as “reverent and powerful.” 

Another Council of Churches presentation that 
attracted a great deal of favorable attention was this 
year’s series called “Countdown.” The programs dealt 
with disarmament and other current world issues. 
Again, famous artists have appeared on Council of 
Churches telecasts: Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Kim Hun- 
ter, Basil Rathbone, Henry Hull. 

The Southern Baptist Radio and Television Com- 
mission has done some enterprising TV work by 
sending camera crews abroad to film programs about 
Baptist activities in foreign countries. One program, 
presented in co-operation with N.B.C., was filmed in 
the only Baptist church in Moscow. Another was 
done in Hong Kong, with emphasis on the work of 
Baptist medical missionaries there. 

In programs such as “The Eternal Light,” the 
Jewish Theological Seminary has had the benefit of 
scripts by Morton Wishengrad, a respected play- 
wright, and performances by actors such as Theodore 
Bikel from Broadway’s The Sound of Music. 

For special occasions, such as the High Holy 
Days, Jewish religious telecasts often are elaborate 
and impressive. One program last September on 
C.B.S., offered sacred music by Metropolitan Opera 
tenor Jan Peerce, a symphony orchestra, and a chorus 
of male voices from a New York temple. 

Most network time for religious telecasts is al- 
lotted in a ratio of six, four, and two for Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish groups respectively. This has 
been done in an effort to apportion time according to 
church membership. An exception \.as the “Direc- 
tions 61” series begun last year over the A.B.C. net- 
work. These Sunday afternoon programs were di- 
vided equally among the three faiths and are being 


Three excellent religious shows. Left, Edward Mulhare and 
Julie Harris in The Catholic Hour’s “Little Moon of Alban.” 
Above, Theodore Bikel in “Exodus Is a Personal Thing,” 
explaining Jewish Seder service. Wedding in Moscow Baptist 


done again this year under the title “Directions °62.” 


Better Time Wanted. There is, in any evalu- 
ation of religious television programs, one big ques- 
tion. Are they on their way up or are they merely 
progressing on the same level as always without 
achieving real stature or significance? 

Considering some of the illustrations that have been 
mentioned here, there is impressive evidence that 
major forward strides have been made in recent 
years by the three faiths in their TV work on the net- 
work level. In many instances, they have achieved a 
quality to compare with the best in general drama, 
music, and public affairs shows on TV. 

It is understandable, therefore, that the organiza- 
tions representing the three faiths are hopeful that, at 
least occasionally, a religious program will be shown 
at a time when it will be available to a majority 
audience, instead of being relegated to an unpopular 
place on the schedule. 

There has been no conclusive measurement in re- 
cent years of the size of the audience for religious 
programs. The producers of the telecasts maintain, 
however, that until they have a chance to go on the 
air during a peak viewing period, a rating could be 
misleading and unfair. 

People are just not watching at 9:15 a.M., even 
when Bing Crosby is Father Keller’s guest. If the 
same star were to visit Mike Wallace’s nighttime pro- 
gram, the audience unquestionably would be much 
larger, although the program might be less rewarding. 

The campaign for religious TV in prime time is 
bound to encounter obstacles. One can anticipate 
an invidious comparison between the audience appeal 
of St. Thomas More and Shotgun Slade. 

Television networks and stations, however, have 
felt the lash of criticism more than ever in the last 
year. They have become increasingly aware that their 
stewardship over programming is not irrevocable. The 
concept of responsibility has become part of their 
thinking. They would be doing a service for religious 
TV, the public, and themselves by occasionally mak- 
ing room for an important religious program at a 
time when most of the nation’s sets are in use. 
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In the Mass, we are brought into contact with the dying of Christ 


Or act the terrible tortures that man 
has devised for his fellow man down 
through the ages, it is generally agreed 
that the worst has been death by cruci- 
fixion. The Romans, who were experts 
in such matters, so regarded it, and 
that is why it was contrary to Roman 
Law to crucify a Roman citizen. Death 
on the gibbet of shame was reserved for 
slaves and people without the law. 
Thus, it was in keeping with the logic 
of brutality that the enemies of our 
Lord clamored for and obtained His 
death on the cross, and, while those 
of them who witnessed the horrors of 
His death were shaken by what they 
saw, they were satisfied in a perverse 
sort of way because they hated Him. 
His friends, His disciples, and His 
mother were also horrified, because they 
loved Him. The soldiers, who carried 
out the execution, understood that they 
were about a terrible thing, but, by 
their very profession, they were 
schooled to kill, and their hardened 
efficiency was one of the international 
“deterrents” in that far-off time. Ac- 
cordingly, Christ’s death that afternoon 
was, for His enemies, a great relief; 
for His friends, an immeasurable grief; 
for the soldiers, just another assign- 
ment. At length, the thing was done, 
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and that was the end of the matter. 

Actually, there has never been an 
ending to what took place there on that 
cruel hill. An energy was released in 
the world which hasn’t yet died away 
nor will. A spiritual mechanism, if I 
might so express it, was then started 
which has functioned perfectly to this 
hour. 

It is recorded that the witnesses 
sensed that they had been in the pres- 
ence of something beyond the experi- 
ence of man. St. Matthew tells us that 
“the centurion and they that were with 
him watching Jesus, having seen the 
earthquake and the things that were 
done, were sore afraid, saying: Indeed 
this was the Son of God.” St. Luke 
adds the detail: “And all the multitude 
of them that were come together to that 
sight, and saw the things that were done, 
returned striking their breasts.” 

Indeed, our Lord’s death on Calvary 
was not just another execution. Thirty 
years after the event, St. Paul, taught 
of God, writes from Rome: “Be you, 
therefore, imitators of God, as very 
dear children and walk in love, as 
Christ also loved us and delivered him- 
self up for us an offering and a sacri- 
fice to God to ascend in fragrant odor.” 
Writing from Rome also about the same 


time, St. Peter would say: “You know 
that you were redeemed from the vain 
manner of life handed down from your 
fathers, not with perishable things, with 
silver or gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” St. John the 
Apostle, who stood at the foot of the 
cross, would explain what took place in 
these words written more than sixty 
years afterward: “He is a propitiation 
for our sins, not for ours only but also 
for those of the whole world.” Just 
about the same time he wrote of seeing 
in a vision “the Lamb who has been 
slain from the foundation of the world,” 
an image which has carried over into 
our present-day liturgy. 

It is clear from this sampling of 
testimony that the apostles were con- 
vinced that our Lord’s death by cruci- 
fixion was an act in the liturgy of God, 
a religious rite, a holy immolation by 
which the whole world from the be- 
ginning of time until the end has been 
redeemed. That much is evident, and 
that might have been the end of the 
matter if God has so willed. But, in 
His infinite wisdom and love, He added 
spatial and temporal dimensions to 
what took place under Pontius Pilate, 
on a skull-like hill, outside the Holy 
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City. He did so “as the nature of man 
requires,” as the Council of Trent 
teaches. There was nothing wanting to 
His sacrificial death; the need was ours. 
We needed to be brought into contact 
with it. Not only our souls but our 
minds, too, needed what our Saviour, 
in fact, gave us, namely, a visible sac- 
rifice which would represent, re-present, 
and actualize what took place on Cal- 
vary on the first Good Friday. 

Thus, on the night He was betrayed, 
as St. Paul emphasizes, while celebrat- 
ing the Passover with His disciples, our 
Lord took bread, blessed, and broke it, 
and gave it to His disciples and said: 
“Take ye and eat: this is my body. And 
taking the chalice, he gave thanks, and 
gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of 
this.’ These are the words of St. Mat- 
thew. St. Luke adds the command: “Do 
this for a commemoration of me.” St. 
Paul explains: “Do this, as often as 
you drink it, in remembrance of me. 
For as often as you shall eat this bread 
and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
death of the Lord, until he comes.” In 
other words, in that Upper Room, in a 
mysterious way, the sacrificial death on 
the following day was anticipated and 
offered to the Father. 


Since that time, wherever and when- 
ever priests, in obedience to the com- 
mission of Christ the Priest, have re- 
peated this rite, they have brought the 
dying of the Lord into that point in 
time and space. The historical setting 
is changed but the inner reality is there. 
Gone are the hammer and nails, the 
groanings, the jeers, the blasphemies: 
gone the heat, the dirt, the flies, the 
darkness—they are all gone but the self- 
oblation, the will to die for the world, 
the love which flamed in His giant heart 
and made of His death a holocaust, as 
Thomas Aquinas tells us, that is present, 
made actual, inserted in the contem- 
porary. Present, too, in wondrous my- 
stery, is the immolation, accomplished 
once in a bloody way on Calvary, now 
made real in an unbloody manner, as 
the Council of Trent teaches, in the 
power of the Mass. Thus, St. Augustine 
wrote: “History describes the event as 
if it had passed away. The sacred mys- 
teries, on the contrary, bring it into 
the present, not by bringing it about 
anew, but by commemorating it. The 
sacred mysteries prevent the past from 
Passing away.” 

In this way, we are made to know 
the truth and power of the sacramental. 
A sacrament is a sensible symbol which 
our Lord Himself authorized to bring 
His life into other lives. In the Upper 
Room, He made use of bread to represent 
His Body and wine to represent His 
Blood. Moreover, while His Body and 









Blood are totally present in each sacra- 
mental symbol, the separate consecra- 
tions dramatize the actual separation 
historically enacted in the Crucifixion. 
By making that death to be present 
sacramentally, a priest fulfills St. Paul’s 
words and proclaims the death of the 
Lord until He comes. On Calvary, the 
immolation was bloody; in the Mass, it 
is unbloody. 

This has been the constant under- 
standing of the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper. A century after St. John de- 
picted the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tions of the world, Origen put a ques- 
tion which could only have an affirm- 
ative answer: “Is not the Eucharist the 
flesh of the Lamb who takes away the 
sins of the world?” It was this imagery 
which led to the early introduction of 
the prayer in the Mass: “Lamb of Ged, 
who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us.” St. Cyprian, a con- 
temporary of Origen, wrote: “The sacri- 
fice which we offer is the Passion of 
our Lord.” As might be expected, St. 
Thomas is faithful to this tradition and 
sums it up in these words: “The Eucha- 
rist is the sacrament of the Passion of 





© Love your enemies, for they tell 
you your faults.—Irish Digest 





Christ, effecting the union of man with 
the immolation of Christ.” 

It is true that our Lord, “having 
risen from the dead, dies now no more,” 
as St. Paul states. Consequently, it is 
impossible for Christ to actually, his- 
torically, die in the celebration of 
Mass. However, that fact does not con- 
tradict our belief that His unique 
historical death is made effective in 
each Mass. The Mass, indeed, applies 
to souls the redeeming effects of the 
death on the cross. Yet, the power of 
the Mass is something greater than the 
spiritual “fall-out” of an explosive force 
in the long ago. The Mass is more 
than the echo of a far distant sound. In 
all such natural effects, there is a gradual 
fading of the original energy as they 
drift from their source. Not so in the 
Mass. In the Mass, through the might 
of God, we are brought into immediate 
contact with the actual dying of the 
Lord. 

It will never be perfectly clear to us 
how this can be, because we are trying 
to measure the infinite, trying to re- 
duce it to a mathematical formula as 
do scientists in laboratories. But, if even 
in the natural order the total reality 
escapes our grasp, how much more the 
workings of divine power. However, we 
do enjoy a degree of insight into the 
mystery in knowing that our Saviour 
was not only a man but also God: there- 








fore, He was not completely subject to 
the limitations of time and space. It is 
true that, as man, he was born in Beth- 
lehem, grew to manhood in Nazareth, 
and died at Jerusalem. All these human 
experiences were identified with certain 
dates and places as in the life of any 
man. But, He was truly God and, there- 
fore, all these life experiences were 
rooted in the eternal. It was God who 
was born under a singing sky, who bled 
in Gethsemane, who felt the biting whip; 
it. was God who writhed on the cross, 
bowed His head, and gave up the ghost. 
Since it was the Eternal One who did 
and endured these things, it follows that 
there was something eternal about them 
always. 


TIME is movement, succession, a 
sequence of past, present, future, “a 
changing image of an unchanging eter- 
nity.” But eternity is unchanging, it is 
an ever-present now. Therefore, if, in 
the words of Pascal, “suffering passes 
away, but to have suffered never passes 
away”—if, generally, the act of suffer- 
ing produces a lasting condition of hav- 
ing suffered—how much more true is 
that of one who suffered in time but 
simultaneously lived in eternity? 

Just how time can mesh with eternity 
in this way remains mysterious. But 
we can dimly see that there was an 
eternal reality to the death on Calvary. 
Consequently, instead of each succeed- 
ing Mass bringing the past into the 
present, it is truly a matter of each 
succeeding Mass overtaking, and bring- 
ing into the lived present, the reality 
of Christ’s immolation—which is al- 
ways there, in the future as in the past, 
waiting each succeeding generation of 
men and their need for redemption. It 
is not the sun that moves into the dark- 
ness of the earth; rather, the earth spins 
into the light and heat of the sun. 

Under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, we can profitably speculate about 
these workings of redemption. However, 
the fact of the matter is not just specu- 
lation. It is a truth which we must be- 
lieve, or nothing will remain of our 
beliefs. If we are to live of Christ’s life, 
we must establish contact with His 
death in this way. We must read about 
His death on the cross. We must medi- 
tate on it. We ought to make the Sta- 
tions of the Cross and walk in spirit the 
dolorous way. There are some who 
might even cross the world and follow 
that way as it winds through ancient 
Jerusalem. But, above all, we must iden- 
tify ourselves with the dying of the Lord 
in the Mass. Now as always, it is the 
Mass that matters, for, as the Church 
prays in the Mass, “as often as this 
memorial sacrifice is offered, the work 
of our redemption is wrought.” 
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Ralph Houk took on the most difficult 


job in baseball; when the season ended, the 


Yankees had his name stamped on them 


Ow December 16, 1944, fifteen German 
divisions under General von Modell 
launched a counteroffensive that pushed 
the United States First Army out of 
Germany and cut off and surrounded 
101st Airborne troops in the Belgian 
city of Bastogne. A demand for sur- 
render brought from the American 
General McAuliffe a succinct reply: 
“Nuts.” 

Before Lieutenant General George 
Patton's Third Army could rescue the 
beleaguered forces, it was necessary to 
know McdAuliffe’s defense plans, lest 
the defenders slaughter their own coun- 
trymen coming to their relief. One 
man was picked to make his way 
through the enemy-held Forest of Ar- 
dennes and bring out the plans. His 
orders were simple: “No matter what 
happens to you, the plans must not be 
captured.” 

On the morning of December 22, 
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headlines announced that Bastogne had 
been relieved. Naturally, there was no 
mention of Major Ralph George Houk, 
of Lawrence. Kansas, whose successful 
mission had made the rescue possible. 
At 11:01 P.M. on May 7, 1945, the 
cease-fire order became effective. Hours 
before that, Americans in the Euro- 
pean theater had known the war was 
ending. for German armies had been 
surrendering since May 4. They felt as 
any soldier, realizing that his job was 
done, would feel, that he had done the 
best he could and had come through 
alive. Yet. on the very day of un- 
conditional surrender, Major Houk, 
riding in a jeep somewhere in Germany, 
got a sniper’s bullet through his tin hat. 
The slug parted his hair but damaged 
only his haberdashery and his temper. 
The latter was utterly destroyed. Seeth- 
ing with rage over the shot that could 
have ended his life on that day of all 





days, the major pulled up at a command 
post where German prisoners were 
under guard, picked out the biggest of 
the krauts, and snarled at him to put up 
his hands. The bewildered Heinie com- 
plied, and Houk flattened him with a 
left hook. 

Sticklers for good manners and in- 
ternational law would not have ap- 
plauded, but Houk knew about Malmedy 
during the Battle of the Bulge, where 
the Germans machine-gunned captured 
Americans and left them dead on the 
field. They had not spoiled a German 
major’s hat. 

More than four years passed before 
Houk lost his temper so completely 
again. Now it was September 26, 1949, 
with the Yankees and Red Sox tied for 
first place in the American League one 
week before the season’s end. The 
contenders met in Yankee Stadium, and, 
with two out in the top of the eighth 
inning, the score was six to six. Ona 
squeeze bunt, Boston’s Johnny Pesky 
raced home from third base. Ralph 
Houk, the Yankee catcher, took the 
throw to the plate and dived on the 
runner. 

“Safe,” said Willie Grieve, the um- 
pire, and Boston was leading the league 
by a full game. 

What Houk said then to Willie 
Grieve has never been printed. Even 
in a country where Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover makes +the best-seller lists, there 
are limits. Next day, though, news- 
papers all over America published a 
photograph of Houk, face contorted 
with fury, being restrained by Casey 
Stengel and Joe Page, the pitcher. 

So it goes in this life. A guy fights 
through the bloodiest war in history, 
winning promotion in the field, com- 
manding a reconnaissance outfit at the 
point farthest forward on any front, 
battling up and down the Rhine as a 
fire-fighting officer in the Rangers, dis- 
playing valor beyond the call of duty 
with that desperate job at Bastogne, 
and nobody ever hears his name. 

He could have been enshrined as a 
national hero. Yet when he got his 
picture in the papers, it was because 
the umpire said he had missed a tag 
at the plate. One day a fellow pointed 
this out to Houk. He shifted a wad of 
eating tobacco from one cheek to the 
other, grinned widely, and shrugged, 
perfectly content to take the breaks as 
they come. 

This is the guy who last month com- 
pleted his first baseball season as a big- 
league manager by leading the Yankees 
in their World Series win. Nobody in 
baseball ever took on a meaner job and 
handled it better. 

When the season ended, the most fa- 
mous outfielders in the world were 
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Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle, the 
home-run twins. Both are Yankees. 
Nobody quibbled about the identity of 
baseball’s best catcher. It was Elston 
Howard, whose batting average of .348 
was topped only by Norm Cash, oi 
Detroit. Howard is a Yankee. 

Far and away the biggest winner 
among major-league pitchers was 
Whitey Ford (25-4), the Yankees’ rep- 
resentative in the players’ council. 
Wearing identical, pin-striped flannels 
was Luis Arroyo, easily the finest relief 
pitcher. 

Asked to name the outstanding short- 
stop in the American League, most 
qualified authorities probably would 
vote for Tony Kubek, of the Yankees. 
There is no defensive third baseman in 
a class with the Yankees’ Cletis Boyer, 
and perhaps no one ever saw his like 
as a fielder. 


Ix other words, it was a first-rate 
team they handed Houk when he 
succeeded Casey Stengel after the 1960 
World Series. It was a team that might 
have won under any good manager. 
Yet as the season progressed, this be- 
came more and more Ralph Houk’s 
team, until the stamp of his leadership 
was on every member. 

It is next to impossible to win with- 
out stars, but stars frequently are the 
most difficult to handle. The best man- 
ager in the world can’t win without ball 
players, but a bad manager can mess 
up the best club in the world. Not 
once in the summer of 1961 was there 
a trace of friction among the Yankees, 
not even with Maris and Mantle mo- 
nopolizing the publicity outrageously. 

In some respects, the job Houk in- 
herited was the most difficult in base- 
ball. He was succeeding a man who 
had become a comic deity, a ring-tailed, 
double-talking genius with knobs on, 
whose teams had won ten pennants and 
eight world championships in his twelve 
seasons. Houk was taking charge of a 
club that had won twenty-five cham- 
pionships in forty years, setting such a 
precedent of success that second place 
couldn’t be tolerated. 

Still, give any good competitor the 
cards to play with, and he won't boggle 
at high stakes. Houk is a competitor, as 
his record out of baseball might sug- 
gest. His record in baseball is nothing 
remarkable. He never was a regular in 
the majors, chiefly because the Yankees 
were his only big-league team, and in 
all his years with them they had an- 
other catcher named Lawrence Peter 
Berra. 

Houk is a _ rugged-looking citizen 
with a square and resolute face, blond- 
ish hair, direct blue eyes, and a manner 
that is mild but somehow conveys the 











impression that there is steel under- 
neath. He is accustomed to command. 

In his last two years as an occasional 
player with the Yankees, he doubled 
as a coach on Stengel’s staff. Then the 
Yankees gave him three years of ap- 
prenticeship as manager of their Denver 
farm before bringing him back to New 
York for three more seasons as a coach. 

When Houk succeeded Stengel, the 
only potential trouble area on the 
Yankees was the pitching staff. They 
had established professionals at all other 
positions except left field. Houk’s first 
move was to install Howard as the 
regular catcher and send Berra to left, 
where Stengel had used Yogi on occa- 
sion. The day Yogi tossed away his big 
mitt and pulled on a finger glove, the 
manager ceased to worry about that 
position. 

In 1960, the Yankee brass had been 
advised that calcification in Ford’s left 
arm had developed to a point that made 
an immediate trade advisable, if they 
had any hope of capitalizing on 
Whitey’s reputation to make an advan- 
tageous deal. When Ford pitched two 
shutouts in the World Series against 
Pittsburgh, the brass was jubilant be- 
cause this would enhance his value as 
trading material. The only reason they 
didn’t press for a deal was that a new 
manager is traditionally allowed time 
to weigh such top-level decisions. 

Houk had the notion that there was 
nothing wrong with Ford that regular 
work couldn’t remedy. By agreement 
with the manager, the guy with the 
gimpy left arm started virtually every 
fourth game, pitched more innings than 
ever in his youth, more than anybody 
else in baseball this year, won oftener 
than ever before, oftener than anybody 
else, oftener, in fact, than any Yankee 
since Lefty Gomez won _ twenty-six 
games twenty-seven years ago. 


In training camp, the Yankees had a 
kid out of the University of Connecticut 
whose entire professional experience 
encompassed eighteen games in a Class 
D league, baseball’s kindergarten. Not 
many managers would give a kid with 
Roland Sheldon’s background a second 
look. “He hasn’t shown me that he 
can’t help us,” Houk kept saying in 
Florida. On the manager’s invitation, 
Sheldon made the implausible jump to 
the big league and was a winner. 

Off their 1960 records, it stood to 
reason that the Yankees’ starting pitch- 
ers would be Art Ditmar, Bob Turley, 
Ford, Jim Coates, and young Bill Staf- 
ford. Turley got hurt, and Ditmar 
didn’t win, and Houk didn’t hesitate. He 
had the moral courage to give up Dit- 
mar, the Yankees’ biggest winner in 
1960, in a deal for Bud Daley, and the 
Yankees romped in with Ford, Daley, 
Stafford, Coates, and Sheldon as their 
starters. 

There were two other guys in the 
Yankees’ training camp whose names 
appeared rarely in headlines. One, Luis 
Enrique Arroyo, is a cigar-smoking, 
billiards-playing Puerto Rican who had 
been pitching in the minors and majors 
for eleven years with indifferent success. 
The Yankees had fished him out of the 
International League in 1960. This 
year he was the world’s greatest relief 
pitcher. 

The other, Johnny Blanchard, had 
been a Yankee chattel since he turned 
pro in 1951. Used sparingly, he never 
amounted to anything until this year. 
This year Houk used him, and he was 
terrific. 

It is altogether possible that any 
good manager would have made the 
same decisions, enjoyed the same suc- 
cess, got the same co-operation from the 
players. The point is, it was Major 
Houk who did. 


NEXT MONTH 
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LIFE IN OUTER SPACE? 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND THE CHURCH'S ATTITUDE 


Lighted Mirror of the Arts 


OUTSTANDING ARTISTS OF OUR DAY 


ST. JOHN'S, 


COLLEGEVILLE 


SECOND IN A SERIES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
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@ A question of local importance is 
faced each March 15 by a town located 
between Cleveland and Akron: “Will 
the buzzards come back to Hinckley, 
Ohio?” For reasons known to buzzards, 
Hinckley has been chosen as an ideal 
place to rear their young; so the people 
of Hinckley take note of the returning 
buzzards by declaring March 15 Buz- 
zard Day and by launching a com- 
munity spring festival. 

If March 15 is a day like no other 
in Hinckley, Ohio, it is only one of 
the many special days, weeks, and 
months that crowd our overburdened 
calendar, honoring (or encouraging) 
pizzas, puns, pencils, pimientos, egg- 
nogs, bachelors, old maids, fathers-in- 
law, mothers-in-law, sour cream, anti- 
freeze, and whale-watching. It is all 
part of the American bandwagon, on 
which the biggest drum-beaters are 
promotion men, who long ago realized 
that if you declare a holiday and add 
a parade, there is a good chance of 
drawing a crowd. In the process, both 
the deserving and not-so-deserving are 
honored as you try to get the public 
on your side, attract attention, and in- 
crease sales—all as American as the 
hot dog (honored during July). 

The uninformed might turn their 
calendar to a new month without realiz- 
ing that it is set aside as National 
Divide and Conquer Month, National 
Please Be Seated Month, and National 
Egg Month. The same month—March 
—also has weeks for national weights 
and measures, for returning borrowed 
books, for peanuts, saving your vision, 
rice, salesmen, television technicians, 
want ads, and smiles. It has days for 
teen-agers, United States presidents, 
Swedish colonials, Vermont’s town 
meeting, and Texas independence. 

Chase’s “Calendar of Annual 
Events,” which lists about eight hun- 
dred annual observances, takes the 
mystery out of “Divide and Conquer” 
and “Please Be Seated.” The former 
encourages “office planning with an 
eye to productive space partitioning, 
creating a division of work areas that 
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conquers inefficiency.” The latter en- 
courages “a _ re-evaluation of office 
seating facilities.” 

In retrospect, the holiday has 
traveled a long and commercial 
journey from its origin as a holy day 
honoring a sacred event or person, later 
as a day of rest and recreation, a day 
without work. Nowadays, special days 
single out food, fun, animals, and 
things to do, remember, and buy. 

For instance, two diffident represen- 
tatives of the food department, pickles 
and pimientos, turn up in February, 
May, July, and August. Honored for 
a week in May as the “world’s most 
humorous vegetable,” the pickle is 
pushed for picnics in July and August, 
while the pimiento is lauded for its 
vitamins and calories in February and 
accorded reflected glory in August as 
the stuffing in Spanish green olives. 

In October, when we go indoors, the 
International Pizza Club tries to turn 
attention to its special interest, while 
the Shrimp Fiesta and the National 
Fish ’n’ Sea Food Parade offer a plain 
supply-and-demand reason for their ob- 
servances. Their sponsors point out that 
the catch is heaviest at this time of 
year, while National Honey Week is 
candidly out “to help the producer 
move his honey.” 

The purpose of Sweetest Day (Oc- 
tober 21) is “to make someone happy 
with a smile, a handclasp, a cheerful 
word, or a gift” and “a reminder that 
a thoughtful word or deed enriches 
life and gives it meaning . . . an oc- 
casion for the opening of fall mer- 
chandising program.’ Sponsors: candy 
and confectioners groups. 

If a holiday addict picked October 
to go all the way, he would also have 
to write letters like crazy, honor thrift 
(as well as credit) unions, eat plenty 
of yams, cheese, pumpkinburgers, 
pretzels, macaroni, honey, and rice, “ex- 
ploit barefoot freedom— especially for 
women,” honor Pass-the-Laugh Week, 
be nice to trees, newspapers, horses, and 
poets, and avoid setting fires. 


a Holiday from Holidays 


Who can argue with Break-A-Cold 


Month in January, Salute to the House- 
wife Week in November, Home Sweet 
Home Month in September, Friendship 
Day on August 6, Mute Your Muffler 
Month in June, and May’s devotion to 
correct posture, better hearing, moth- 
proofing, milk, and home improvement. 

And once you start the holidays roll- 
ing with Mother’s Day, more than 
Father’s Day is just behind. Old Maid’s 
Day, on June 4, honors “all old maids 
for the good they have done for parents, 
sisters, brothers, and many relatives and 
friends.” Bachelor’s Day, on February 
28, promotes “the sale of merchandise 
as gifts to men.” Mother-in-Law Day, 
on April 16, is a reminder that “humor 
puts your mother-in-law in a_ good 
frame of mind,” while Father-in-Law 
Day, on October 15, pays “tribute to 
the guy who made mother-in-law jokes 
possible.” 

Before the year is over, the dog, cat, 
domestic rabbit, and horse have had 
their week, youth has been appreciated, 
sour cream and asparagus have been 
given their rightful place, indigestion 
has been denounced, the 350 varieties 
of the “wood-cased lead pencil” have 
been duly noted, and a vigorous effort 
has been made “to revive the pun and 
re-establish it in its proper high place 
in humor.” It brings a fellow into De- 
cember with hardly the strength to plant 
a tree for International Arbor Day. 

Soon after, the indefatigable holiday- 
makers are busy in a new year, with the 
ultimate evidence of how far they will 
go. January has Large (Economy) Size 
Week, fourteen days long, to spotlight 
the large, economy size, of course. 
Herein may lie the solution for fitting in 
all the holidays that we ignore as we 
take the pimientos out of our olives, get 
indigestion from eating domestic rab- 
bits, cling to our winter colds, and stuff 
our better-hearing ears with cotton so 
we can’t hear all the drum-beating for 
the extra holiday, cluttering our 
calendars. Or possibly all we need is a 
holiday from holidays. 


BY EDWARD WAKIN 
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OGNP US! 


your questions answered 


BY ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 






Confession Through Third Party 


Is it possible for a dying person to confess his sins to a 
layman for future confession to a priest? In other words, 
can a person act as a relay between the dying person and 
the priest, in case there is no priest available at the time? 
—Manbras, ORE. 


Sacramental confession should be secret, heard 
by the confessor only. However, confession 
may be made through an interpreter, if the 
confessor doesn’t understand the penitent’s 
language, and the latter wishes to confess in 
this way. In this case the interpreter would be 
bound to observe the secret. 

In your supposition there would be no sacra- 
mental confession of sins, because the penitent 
and the confessor would not be united in one 
single sacramental action. It might happen that the man 
would be dead when the priest was informed of his con- 
fession. 

The dying man should make an act of perfect contrition, 
being sorry for all his sins from the motive of love of God. 
The layman assisting him could help him to do this by 
suggesting God’s goodness and mercy, as revealed by Jesus 
in His death on the cross. 





Three Classes of Feasts; St. Patrick 


I would like to have an answer to the following ques- 
tions: what is a first class saint, a second class saint, and 
a third class saint? These are prompted by the recent 
shocking revelation that our own great St. Patrick is now 
considered, and apparently has heen previously con- 
sidered, a “third rater!” I have always been under the 
impression that a saint is a saint and that no one but 
God Himself had the authority to grade sanctity.— 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Your state of shock is due to a false impression. There is no 
rating of saints in the new Code of Rubrics for the Roman 
Breviary and Missal, but only a classification of feasts. The 
true rating of saints is, as you correctly state, a divine 
prerogative. But the classification of feasts is properly the 
right of the Church. 

Feasts are divided into first, second, and third class. Feasts 
of the first class are among the more solemn days, whose 
office begins with first Vespers on the preceding day. Feasts 
of the second and third class have an office which of itself 
runs from Matins to Compline on the day itself. 

The feast of St. Patrick always occurs during the season 
of Lent. The reform of the liturgy stresses the seasonal 
aspect, in order to nourish the spirit proper to the season: 
in Lent, self-denial, sacrifice, atonement, etc. Thus, where 









the feast of St. Patrick is an ordinary third class feast, the 
office and Mass of March 17 are of the season, with a 
commemoration of St. Patrick. But where St. Patrick is 
patron of a country, as in Ireland, the feast takes precedence 
and a commemoration is made of the seasonal office. The 
same is true where St. Patrick is patron of a diocese or 
titular of a cathedral or parish church. 

There has been no scheme to downgrade St. Patrick, but 
rather to upgrade the seasonal spirit of the Church, as that 
spirit has been articulated by the Church of Rome. One of 
the sayings attributed to St. Patrick is: “Ut Christiani ita ut 
Romani sitis,” which means that he wished his converts to 
follow the customs of Rome, even in matters of liturgical 
observance. 


Vernacular Society 


Would you please tell me how to contact the movement 
which aims to request the Holy Father to have more 
sacred ceremonies performed in our native tongue? I 
would like to add my name and prayers for its success. 
LonG BEACH, CALIF. 


The Vernacular Society, P. O. Box 1791, Chicago 90, Ill., 
“studies the possibility of greater use of English in public 
prayers, rites, and ceremonies.” V. Rev. W. Michael Ducey, 
O.S.B., is president. 


Fish on Friday 


A non-Catholic friend asked me why Catholics eat fish 
on Friday, as it is animal as well as meat. I never gave 
this matter thought, until she asked about it—La JOLLa, 
CALIF. 


Days of abstinence from flesh meat are prescribed by the 
Church principally in order to enable the faithful to con- 
form to Our Lord’s command to do penance if they wish to 
be His true disciples and save their souls. If the Church did 
not indicate in a special way how to carry out this com- 
mand, it is to be feared that many of the faithful would not 
do any kind of penance, as penance. 

The precept of abstinence says nothing about eating fish. 
In fact, if you wish you may eat nothing at all. Meat is for- 
bidden because it is especially nourishing and pleasing to 
the taste. It is one of the best sources of protein, so neces- 
sary for good health. Fish, also, is a source of protein, but 
for many people is not so agreeable as meat to the taste and 
smell. Therefore, on abstinence days the faithful must not 
eat flesh meat; they may or may not eat fish. 


Fatima Letter 


I am under the impression that some time in 1961 our 
Holy Father is supposed to open the letter that was given 
to one of the children at Fatima by our Blessed Mother. 
Is this true? And is it correct that the letter will state 
whether there is to be complete war or peace in the world 
in the future? And will this letter be read to all the 
world or privately by the Pope?—MT. PRosPECT, ILL. 


The letter was written by Lucy, the only survivor of the 
three children, now a Carmelite nun, after she was asked by 
some priests about the “secret” she mentioned in one of her 
revelations. Lucy prayed to the Blessed Virgin and the 
letter was the result. It was to be opened in the event of her 
death, or in 1960, whichever happened first. 
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1960 has passed, and no revelation of the contents of the 
letter has appeared, and Lucy is still alive. By whom it was 
to be read Lucy didn’t say. Hence, we don’t know the con- 
tents. However, we can all with profit follow the Blessed 
Virgin’s repeated recommendations to the children to prac- 
tice penance for our sins and recite the rosary and meditate 
on its mysteries for the welfare of the church and for peace. 


Nuns in Public Schools 


Do nuns or religious of any kind teach in New Mexico 
public schools and do they wear their habit? If so, how 
do they manage?—NEw York, N. Y. 


I learn from a diocesan authority that religious Sisters in a 
few rural areas used to teach in the community schools and 
wore their proper habits. After the Dixon case in 1949, they 
were required to lay aside their habits if they wished to 
continue teaching in these schools. Since the Sisters refused 
to do this, there are none teaching in the common schools, 
nor are there any parochial schools which serve also as 
common or public schools in New Mexico. 


Life of Christ 


I am reading “The Crown and the Cross,” which is a life 
of Jesus. It says that Jesus had four brothers and several 
sisters. And a friend told me she was reading a book that 
stated the Blessed Mother of Jesus remarried after the 
death of Joseph. What is to be thought of these state- 
ments?—CLIFTON, N. J. 


They are false, contrary to all Christian tradition, and an 
offense against Jesus and His Virgin Mother. Both books 
must be the work of non-Catholics. Such books should not 
be read by Catholics, not only because the Church proscribes 
such writings, but also because of the difficulties they offer 
to the simple faithful. There are many lives of Jesus by 
Catholic authors for readers of every type. Visit your parish 
library or a Catholic book store and look them over. 


Apostolic Indulgences 


I understand that each Pope publishes a list of indul- 
gences called “apostolic” at the beginning of his ponti- 
ficate and that there are twenty-eight days on which 
these indulgences can be gained under usual conditions 
and with certain prayers. This list would be of interest 
to many readers.—DORCHESTER, MaAss. 


Apostolic indulgences are those which the Pope 
attaches to objects of piety such as rosaries, , 
crucifixes, small statues, etc., and announces at ; 
the beginning of his pontificate. This was done 4. 
by Pope John XXIII on November 22, 1958, {& 
through the Sacred Penitentiary, Office of In- \ 
dulgences. The same indulgences may be at- 
tached to these objects by priests who have 
received the faculty to do so from the Pope. 

These blessed objects must be carried about 
one’s person or kept in a decent place in one’s 
home, in order to gain the indulgences. 

Only the following objects are capable of 4 
receiving the blessing for gaining the ndidgreces: crowns, 
rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small religious statues, sacred 
medals—provided they are not of tin, lead, blown or hollow 
glass, or other similar material which can be easily broken 
or consumed. 
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Following are the indulgences: Whoever is accustomed to 
reciting at least once a week the rosary of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary (or at least five decades), or the Little Office of 

the Blessed Virgin, or at least Vespers or a nocturne with 

Lauds of the Office of the Dead, or the penitential or gradual 

psalms, or who is accustomed at least once a week to per- 

forming one of the works of mercy, e.g., helping the poor, 

visiting the sick, giving catechetical instructions, praying for 

the living or the dead, or who attends Mass will gain, under 

the conditions of sacramental confession, Holy Communion, 

and prayer for the intention of the Supreme Pontiff, a 
plenary indulgence on the following feasts: Christmas, 
Epiphany, Resurrection, Ascension, Pentecost, Most Holy 
Trinity, Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, the Purification, An- 
nunciation, Assumption, Nativity, Immaculate Conception, 
Motherhood, Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and Mary the Queen, the Nativity of St. John Baptist, both 
feasts of St. Joseph, March 19 and May 1, all the holy 
apostles, and also All Saints. 

One who is unable to go to confession and Holy Com- 
munion will nevertheless gain a partial indulgence of seven 
years on the individual days listed above, if -he is contrite 
of heart and prays for the intentions of the Pope during a 
moderate period of time. Moreover, anyone who performs 
some one of the above-mentioned works of piety or charity 
will obtain a partial indulgence of three years, as often as he 
does so. 

Anyone who recites the Angelus, or Regina Coeli in 
Paschal time, or five Hail Marys, if he is ignorant of these 
prayers, at dawn, noon, and evening, or as soon after as he 
can; likewise anyone who recites the psalm De Profundis, 
or, if he does not know the psalm, the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, and the “Eternal rest, etc.” at the first hour of the 
night, will gain a partial indulgence of five hundred days. 

One who, on any Friday, piously meditates for a brief 
period on the passion and death of our Lord and devoutly 
recites the Our Father and Hail Mary three times will gain 
the same indulgence. 

Anyone who, having examined his conscience, detests his 
sins sincerely with a purpose of amendment and devoutly 
recites the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory be, etc., once 
in honor of the Most Holy Trinity, or the Glory be, etc., 
five times in memory of the Five Wounds of Jesus will gain 
an indulgence of three hundred days. 

Anyone who prays for the dying by reciting at least one 
Our Father and one Hail Mary for them will gain a partial 
indulgence of one hundred days. 

Finally, one who at the hour of death devoutly commends 
his soul to God and, having properly confessed his sins and 
received Holy Communion and at least being contrite, in- 
vokes the Most Holy Name of Jesus with his mouth if he 
can, or at least in his heart, and patiently accepts death from 
the hand of God, as payment for sin, will gain a plenary in- 
dulgence. 


Marriage Vows 


Are marriage vows binding in heaven? What about the 
person who loved another more than her spouse, or un- 
married women, or the woman who had three or four 
husbands during her life-—Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Marriage vows are taken “until death,” not beyond. When 


the Sadducees tried to trap our Lord by asking Him about 
the woman who had seven husbands and their relationship 
in the next life, He replied, “When they shall rise from the 
dead, they shall neither marry nor be married, but are as 
the angels in heaven.” 


(Mark 12:18 et seq.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS XII 


By Domenico Cardinal Tardini. 


Newman, 175 pages. $2.75 
October 10, 1958, 
was the day after 


Pope Pius XII died. 
Fifteen miles north of 
Rome in the Alban 
Hills, at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, a tremendous 
cortege had formed 
. and was_ solemnly 
Cardinal Tardini proceeding to Saint 
Peter’s at Rome. The sacred remains 
of the beloved pope were being trans- 
ferred to their final resting place. 

Over in Venice, Cardinal Roncalli, 
soon to become Pope John XXIII, was 
watching on television the sorrowful 
procession and musing “whether the 
triumphal progress of an ancient Em- 
peror toward the capital could have 
equalled—not as a display of military 
power, but in impressive dignity, in 
spiritual majesty, and depth of feeling— 
the magnitude of this spectacle which 
touched so many hearts.” 

The following day, as Cardinal 
Archbishop of Venice, he delivered a 
eulogy in the splendid cathedral of 
St. Mark. He asked the rhetorical ques- 
tion: “What must we say of him who 
made the earth vibrate with his teach- 
ing, re-echo with his words... ?” 

After eulogizing his “surpassing 
charity,” Cardinal Roncalli then singled 
out the great characteristic of Pope 
Pius XII’s pontificate: “The constant 
flow of his lofty and sublime teaching. 
... Oh! the magisterium of Pius XII! 
... that teaching, rivaling the splendor 
of the fathers and doctors of the ancient 
Church, has contrived to adapt itself to 
the most modern conditions . . . his- 
tory will tell how happily his teaching, 
unprecedented in its intensity, was con- 
ceived; how timely, effective, and in- 
dispensable it was for this age. . . .” 

When historians finally tell the full 
story of Pope Pius XII, they will surely 
use this slender volume of memoirs, 
written by the pope’s friend and 
familiar, his Pro-Secretary of State, the 
late Domenico Cardinal Tardini. 
Priceless are the many details of Pope 












Pius XII’s daily life which are given in 
these pages. Cardinal Tardini comments 
on the pope’s natural shyness, his love 
for prayer, study, and solitude, and how 
he crucified his natural tendencies to 
make the Church and God known and 
loved by all. He describes the deep de- 
votion of the pope to the Mother of 
Christ and to our Lord; his special re- 


3 : SELLING BOOKS 
Reported for the November issue by lead- 
ing Catholic book stores across the nation. 





1. NOW! By Father M. 
0.C.S.0. $4.25. Bruce 


Raymond, 


2. THE EDGE OF SADNESS. By Edwin 
O’Connor. $5.00. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown 


3. TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By Robert W. 
Gleason, S. J. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


4. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Msgr. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


5. THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. $3.00. Harper 


6. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. 3.95. Random House 


7. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND. By Bishop 
Sheen, Karsh, & Morton. $4.95. 
Hawthorn 


8. DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS. By Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley. $5.00. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy 


9. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


10. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Trans. 
by Knox & Oakley. $2.50. Sheed 


& Ward 





Pope Pius XII — The Divine Teacher 


gard for “The Spiritual Exercises of 
Saint Ignatius” and for the prayer 
“Anima Christi.” He relates again the 
pope’s vision of Christ. 

He tells of the exhausting labors of 
Pius XII for people of all classes and 
religions in Rome during the war, 
especially at the time of the bombing. 
The reader is shocked to learn that after 
the war the pope, nearly six feet tall, 
weighed only 125 pounds! He describes 
the pope’s fortitude in suffering, espe- 
cially in his painful illness of December, 
1954, when “he was torn by one con- 
tinuous hiccup . . . He could neither 


drink nor eat nor sleep . . .” Yet, his 
mind remained “radiantly clear.” He 
was concerned about his annual 


Christmas Message, and after rising 
from a sick bed, he sat down and wrote 
“almost at a single stretch, the inspiring 
and now famous message on ‘Co-ex- 
istence in Truth’.. .” 

Some ecclesiastics will smile, and 
others blush, at the candid comments 
on why Pope Pius often avoided meet- 
ing with his priests and higher eccle- 
siastics and why there was a certain 
“stagnation in the Roman Curia” for 
lack of new blood. Intimate, too, are 
the remarks on why the pope chose to 
be his own Secretary of State after the 
death of Cardinal Maglione. 

A highlight of these memoirs is the 
description of how Pope Pius prepared, 
composed, and delivered his countless 
addresses, broadcasts, and _ familiar 
allocutions to every conceivable kind of 
audience, on a vast variety of subjects. 

Cardinal Tardini calls this staggering 
burden the special apostolate of Pius 
XII—the “apostolate of the audiences.” 

His discourses make up twenty vol- 
umes. A look at the record shows that 
thirteen addresses and broadcasts were 
given in September and four in Oc- 
tober, 1958. He died October 9, 1958. 

The subjects of these discourses 
ranged everywhere from Boy Scout Or- 
ganizations to the United Nations Or- 
ganization, from atoms to galaxies, 
from motor-scooting on earth to direct 
pathways to heaven. Cardinal Tardini 
is quick to point out that, in dealing 
with this vast variety of subjects, the 
pope was not trying to be an “expert 
among experts.” Rather, he wished to 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


— as a teacher, a student, 
or a concerned parent — 


SISTER M. MADELEVA 
WOULD LIKE A WORD WITH YOU 





CONVERSATIONS 
WITH CASSANDRA 


Who Believes In Education? 


Sister Mary Madeleva — beloved 
author, stirring poet, respected educator, 
and for 27 years the President of St. 
Mary’s College in Notre Dame, Indiana 
— presents a balanced account of her 
views on Christian Education for 
Women. 


$3.50 at your bookstore, 
or write 


The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 





TRULY DIFFERENT 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


reflecting the color and 
charm of Old Mexico. 
For brochure and 
sample, send 10c to 


Enchant 
Your 
Friends 
With 
These 


ARTES de MEXICO cept. s 


1039 INCA ST., DENVER 4, COLORADO 












show all peoples that the Church was 
interested in their work and understood 
the basic nature of their work and its 
relevance to human welfare, as well as 
its relevance to God and life everlasting. 

Pius XII impressed Cardinal Tardini 
as “a ‘superhuman apparition . . . His 
transparent body, his emaciated face, 
his gentle eyes revealed, as though a 
light veil, the wondrous beauty of his 


soul. His dignified bearing, his gestures, 


his gentle eyes revealed, as through a 
youthful timber—his whole being, in its 
aristocratic refinement, radiated a 
charm which inspired trust and venera- 
tion. 





Memories of Pius XII were delivered 
orally on the first anniversary of his 
death in the Hall of Benedictions at the 
Vatican, in the presence of Pope John 
XXIII, the College of Cardinals, and 
many other dignitaries. The value of 
the published book is enhanced by the 
addition of many authoritative foot- 
notes, as well as by the complete text 
of Pope John’s eulogy of Pope Pius 
XII. 

Few lives of men offer such an 
abundance of light and warmth of in- 
spiration as that of Pope Pius XII. 

GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 





STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE 


By Andrew M. Greeley. 
Sheed & Ward. 


179 pages. 
$3.50 


In the abundance of 
authors currently con- 
cerned with helping us 
“understand youth,” 
Father Andrew M. 
Greeley stands out like 
a cannonball among 
marbles. Like a wise 
physician, Father 
Greeley prefers to Father Greeley 
treat the illness rather than the symp- 
toms and goes far beyond fellow 
writers in explaining the contemporary 
adolescent to puzzled parents, teachers, 
priests, and counselors. 

Strangers in the House is a readable 
and cogent construction of a funda- 
mental base for understanding the teen- 
ager. Recently we have had a rash of 
works, some extremely helpful, explain- 
ing the psychological make-up of the 
adolescent. These psychological studies 
have offered -valuable insights into 
standard, teen-age reactions. However, 
to adults reared yesterday, most such 
studies fall far short of explaining ade- 
quately the teen-age reactions sheathed 
in today’s culture. 

Father Greeley has taken up the 
problem of today’s youth where the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





American 


Catholic 
Etiquette 


by Kay Toy Fenner 














At last—an excellent guide defining 
and explaining correct social behav- 
ior on such occasions as weddings, 
chrietenings, ordinations, and funer- 
als. Kay Fenner discusses in detail 
the social aspects of these ceremonies 
and, in addition, gives thorough cov- 
erage to Catholic home life, raising 
a family, the duties of a parishioner, 
the proper ways of addressing those 
in religious life, and guidance for 


teen-agers. 


e Naming the Baby 

e Blind Dates 

e Wedding Invitations 

e Fast and Abstinence 

e First Holy Communion 
e Telephone Manners 

e Funeral Expenses 

e The Christening Party 
e Parish Societies 

e Adult Confirmation 

e Non-Catholic Clergymen 
e Steady Dating 


e Reception Menus 








These are only a few of the subjects 
discussed in American Catholic 


Etiquette. 


Combining a fine practical sense 
with good taste and unaffected Chris- 
tianity, Kay Fenner has produced a 
book which belongs on every Cath- 
olic bookshelf. A selection of The 
Thomas More Book Club. $5.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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oubleday. e e outstanding 


Catholic-interest books for all tastes and a ges 


History and Biography 
THE EMPEROR 
AND THE POPE 


E. E. Y. Hales. A masterful historian (author 
of The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World) tells the dramatic story of the con- 
flict between the proud and powerful Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and Pope Pius VII, the gentle 
Benedictine monk who became spiritual ruler 
of all Christendom. $3.50 





THE SEARCH 
FOR ST. THERESE 


Peter Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. A timely 
appraisal of the life, legend and mystery of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux — the now-controver- 
sial Carmelite nun who was canonized in 1925 
and called “the greatest saint of modern 
times.” $3.95 





SAINTS IN ACTION 


William Thomas Walsh. Biographies of eight 
saints whose lives trace the dynamic develop- 
ment of the Church from its founding to the 
6th century — including St. Peter, St. Patrick, 
St. Benedict and St. Gregory. This is the last 
book, finished shortly before his death, by 
the outstanding author of many biographies, 
including Our Lady of Fatima. $4.95 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


John Beevers. A lively new biography of one 
of the greatest, and most warmly human, 
saints and mystics — the wise and fascinating 
woman who reformed a great order of con- 
templatives and who moved tirelessly and 
serenely through the turbulent 16th-century 
world. $3.75 


~ Popular Non-Fiction 






te v 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON OVERPOPULATION 


Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. An objective, 
scientific and temperate approach to one of 
the most controversial subjects of our day — 
the problem of exploding world population. 
Father Zimmerman shows that there are 
abundant natural resources for expanding 
populations and highlights the political, so- 
cial and cultural obstacles to worldwide 
health and prosperity. An important addition 
to the Catholic Viewpoint Series, edited by 
John J. Delaney. $3.50 


Cf | 
GO IN PEACE 


Charles Hugo Doyle. A down-to-earth, emi- 
nently informative and lucid study of the in- 
stitution of confession, shedding light on the 
frequently misunderstood sacrament of Pen- 
ance. Msgr. Doyle clarifies historical antece- 
dents and illustrates with anecdotes the im- 
portant doctrines discussed. $2.95 


+ Fiction and Mystery 









THE TIBER WAS SILVER 


Michael Novak. A sensitive novel about an 
American seminarian’s life in Rome during 
the critical months before his ordination to 
the priesthood. The hero is an idealistic, in- 
trospective student from Indiana, torn be- 
tween the demands of his talent for painting 
and the vow of perfect obedience which he is 
soon to take. His struggle toward self-ap- 
praisal and acceptance is set against the daz- 
zling complexity of a city which is, at once, 
timelessly serene and restlessly i. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 


BODIES AND SOULS 


Edited by Dan Herr and Joel Wells, The 
Thomas More Association. Something spe- 
cial: fourteen worldly (and other-worldly) 
short stories of mystery and suspense, each 
with a Catholic hero, setting or mood. In- 
cludes tales of Chesterton’s Father Brown 
and Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot; stories 
by MacKinlay Kantor, Graham Greene, and 
Shane Leslie; and a splendid chilter*»y Ernest 
F. Miller, a Redemptorist priest. For all mys- 
tery addicts and short-story fans. $3.95 


New Clarion Books 
for Young Readers 





THE KING’S THANE 


Charles A. Brady. A vivid story of a young 
boy in 7th-century Northumbria who earns 
his thaneship under the great hunter Beowulf. 
Illustrated. Ages 11-14. $2.50 


CROSS AMONG 
THE TOMAHAWKS 


Milton Lomask. Two Indian boys learn to live 
as Christians under the guidance of the Jesuits 
of 17th-century Canada. Illustrated. Ages 11- 
14, $2.50 


ee The Lighter Side 


INSIDE 
BROTHER JUNIPER 


Father Justin McCarthy. B.J. is more 
lovable, laughable, and trouble-prone 
than ever. Paper, $1.00 


BROTHER SEBASTIAN 
AT LARGE 


Chon Day. Ninety new cartoons 
about the inimitable Brother Sebas- 
tian. Clothbound, $1.75 











At all 
booksellers 












A WORK OF 
RARE BEAUTY 


Actual size — 42" x 6%”; 1330 pages of 
quality stock; text beautifully printed in 
red and black on every page — with page 
edges stained in tustrous red; lifetime 
binding in magnificent, flexible black seal- 
grained rexine — more durable than the 
costliest leather; spine embossed in 
gold; may be opened fiat; 
boxed 




































SUNDAY 
MISSAL 


The most complete Sunday Missal ever published — 
includes every Mass that may be said on Sunday. 92 
Masses in all—50 more than most Sunday Missals. 


Conforms to all changes ordered by 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII in his 
Motu Proprio. Every Mass ery in 
full—English on one page, Latin on 
opposite page. SIMPLIFIED CONTINU- 
OUS ARRANGEMENT—ONLY ONE MARKER 
1S NEEDED TO FOLLOW ANY MASS. 


Other outstanding features: 
Personal introduction, medita- 
tions, questions and answers 
on the Mass by Bishop Sheen; 
full-color frontispiece of Bishop 
Sheen celebrating the Mass; 
Holy Week Liturgy; all Masses 
for First Fridays; all Holy Days 
of Obligation; Nuptial, Requiem, 
Burial Services in full 
—and more. 


4 


Only $7.50, black rexine binding, 
red edging. Deluxe editions in black 
or white bindings, gold edging, pro- 
tective slipcase, $12.50. 
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NEWEST STYLE FRAMES with finest Plano-Convex lenses 
for people who need sifmple magnifying lenses to read fin- 
est print and do precision work and have no eye disease. 
Send name, address, age, sex and only $3.95 NOW for 
DELUXE MODEL, or sent C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JENAR CO., Dept. 25-A, 170 W. 74 St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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GLAMOROUS MANTILLA! 
A FASHION FIND! 


Wear this rece = le new mantilla 
stole for daytime, evening or travel. 
Especially suitable far CHURCH. 
Protects hair-do and is enchant- 
ingly feminine. Lovely fine lace of 
nylon blend with sc alloped borders. 
Large oblong style (187 x 64”) 
Our finest value at a low 
price of only $3.00. Choice of 
six colors—white, black, pink, 
| powder blue, lilac and beige. 
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P.O. Box 272, Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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psychologist leaves off, plunging intc 
the reasons why a general, adolescent 
type reaction has a particular mani- 
festation now which differs consider. 
ably from the same reaction manifested 
in the societies of twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred years ago. 

In discussing the problem of today’s 
youth and tomorrow’s adults, Father 
Greeley avoids glib solutions. Rather, 
he provides us with a real chance for 
meeting these problems by understand- 
ing them in depth, perhaps for the first 
time. It is only by so understanding 
these problems of youth that we can 
hope to cope with their challenge. 

This book is sufficiently important 
that any parent, priest, or teacher not 
reading it might be considered remiss. 
Most highly recommended. 

REV. ROBERT J. 


THE NOVELIST AND 
THE PASSION STORY 


MAHONEY. 


By F. W. Dilistone. 
Sheed & Ward. 


128 pages 
$3.00 


Here is a study of four novelists and 
the use they have made of the gospel 
narration of Christ’s passion and death 
when writing some of their novels. For 
his study, the author has selected 
Mauriac’s The Lamb, Melville’s Billy 
Budd, Nikos Kazantsakis’ The Greek 
Passion, and Faulkner’s A_ Fable. 
Others, such as Descalzo’s Frontier of 
God, might also have been selected, 


but the choices made are certainly 
appropriate. 
The author, Dr. Dilistone, is an 


Episcopalian theologian. He observes 
that the four novelists he has selected 
are representatives, respectively, of the 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Greek 
Orthodox, and _ Lutheran traditions. 
(One could disagree with the designa- 
tion of Faulkner as Lutheran in ethos.) 

The study opens with a considera- 
tion of the novel as the genre most 
representative of our time and the ways 
in which it can discover the relevance 
of Christ’s sufferings and death to men 
in our age. Dr. Dilistone has a sound 
grasp of the nature of literature and 
most of his statements about the novel 
are valuable reading for the beginner. 
On the other hand, his views are neither 
new nor striking. The essay on Mauriac, 
for instance, is a good statement of 
the theme of salvific suffering, but it is 
diffuse, and appears more to be a 
monograph on Mauriac rather than a 
delineation of the critic’s thesis. 

Dr. Dilistone’s writing is sometimes 
distressingly stilted. He refers to a sin- 
ful world as “naughty” and elsewhere 
theatrically calls Christ “Another.” 
Some sentences are poorly crafted and 
ornamented with vague metaphors. The 
author tends, too, to misinterpret the 
relationship of Catholicism to the feudal 
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structure of the Middle Ages. He mis- 
takes the meaning of Augustinian 
vision and seems naive and insensitive 
to religious symbolism when he speaks 
of the “heresies” in the paintings of 
Angelico and Grunewald as being “nec- 
essary . . . to recall us to the central 
paradox.” Reference to the deus ex 
machina as “the weakness of Catholic 
theology” may point, particularly with 
surrounding remarks, to Puritan preju- 
dice in Dr. Dilistone’s mentality. The 
study does remind its readers, however, 
that novelists, in their penetrating views 
of reality, still apprehend that pro- 
found truth contained in St. Paul’s 
words to Timothy, “And all that will 
live godly in Jesus Christ shall suffer 
persecution.” 

WILLIAM A. MC BRIEN, PH.D. 


THE LAYMAN AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE 


By Ronald Knox. 
Sheed & Ward. 


218 pages. 
$3.50 


Quite possibly Evelyn 
Waugh, Ronald 
Knox’s literary execu- 
tor, may have erred, 
from a scholarly stand- 
point, in presenting 
this book to the pub- 
lic. It will add nothing 
to the laurels of the 
deceased translator of 
the New Testament and author of 
Enthusiasm. 

The stylistic ghost of Knox hovers 
over the volume from its first page. 
Those offhand, down-to-earth exnres- 
sions punctuated with Briticisms. which 
we have learned to associate with the 
Knox style, come back to haunt us. 
Scholarly examples and analogies re- 
main. Yet, the awful truth that these 
retreat conferences were meant to be 
spoken, not read, can never quite be 
forgotten as we read. 

In this book, we see less of the 
scholarly Knox, more of the Christlike 
priest, preaching to the multitudes, not 
just till his last breath, but even beyond 
it. This may be the book’s saving qual- 
ity. The voice of Monsignor Knox, 
rising from beyond the grave, consti- 
tutes a forceful reminder of the eternal 
quality of the priesthood: ordained, in 
time, for eternity. “Thou are a priest 
forever, ...” 

As long as there is a wilderness of 
evil through which our laity must pass, 
another voice crying out its invitation 





Ronald Knox 


to prepare for the coming of Christ is | 


welcome. The laity can read a chapter 
a day as a daily meditation, each con- 
ference consuming about eight minutes 
a day for three weeks. Priests will un- 
cover fresh approaches to a variety of 
subjects for their preaching apostolate. 

DEAN CORCORAN, O.F.M., CAP. 





Informative, inspirational reading 








SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL 


By IGINO GIORDANI 


Great biography of a great saint. This rich, full- 
bodied story of the peasant-made-priest whose great- 
ness lies in charity and heroic practical concern for 
the oppressed of the world deserves a special hearing 
by American readers today. $5.75 


DOGMA FOR THE LAYMAN 


By THOMAS J. HIGGINS, S.J. 


Readable, informative. Concise but complete, non-argumen- 
tative presentation of the truths of the Faith which is especially 
timely in these days of interest in inter-faith matters when the 
informed Catholic can do so much. $3.95 








THE LIVING MASS 


By the REV. HAROLD J. WICKEY 


Excellent spiritual reading. Striking, imcisive essays which 
examine the Mass from every aspect to show that it is of 
immense immediate concern and importance for modern 
man. A book that only a devoted priest could write but 
which all may read with great profit. $3.75 


THE YEAR MADE HOLY 


By MSGR. MATTHIAS PREMM 


The liturgy comes alive. A study in depth of the variable parts of 
the Mass for each Sunday and many special feasts. Excellent before- 
Mass reading which assures greater understanding and 
participation in the Liturgy of the Church. $3.50 


MARY IN THE BIBLE 


By SALVATORE GAROFALO 


A living, realistic image. Using only the Bible for a 
source this biography presents a true picture of the 
Mother of God — a living creature with all her char- 
acter of mystery and humanity sketched against the 
background of the Bible and its times. $3.00 




















PAUL THE APOSTLE 


By GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 


Great new edition. Now in paperback, Ricciotti’s classic 
work on St. Paul. Scholarly but highly readable, about which 
The Sign has said:“. . . no hesitation in acclaiming Paul the 
Apostle the best general study of St. Paul ever published in 
the English language.” $2.95 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, 
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If there’s a teen-ager 
in your house, read 


STRANGERS 
IN THE 
HOUSE 


CaTHoiic YouTH 
IN AMERICA 


By Andrew M. Greeley 


“Father Greeley has ana- 
lyzed the needs of Catholic 
youth with remarkable in- 
sight. Strangers in the House 
is no shallow study. He will 
challenge teachers, parents, 
and youth—perhaps even 
upset them. . . . I recom- 
mend this book to all stu- 
dents of the so-called ‘youth 
problem.’ ” — Mscr. GEORGE 
A. Ketty, Director, Family 
Life Bureau, New York City. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





AT CHRISTMAS 


Send ngagnificent Irish-designed cards, greet- 
ings in verse. Packed 10 large or 20 small 
for only one dollar. 


PATRICIAN CARDS 
73, St. Declan Road, Marino, Dublin 3, Ireland 








‘Church historian,: any 


FOUNDED ON A ROCK 


By Louis De Wohl. 
Lippincott. 


249 pages. 
$3.95 


The subtitle of this 
work is “A History of 
the Catholic Church.” 
From the viewpoint 
of the professional 


attempt to write a his- 
tory of the Catholic 
Church in a volume , 
of some two hundred [Louis De Wohl 
and forty-nine pages always savors of 
presumption. The history of the Church 
is so vast and varied, so complex and 
colorful, that it cannot be captured in 
the pages of many volumes, let alone 
in one volume. Such an attempt, from 
the professional viewpoint, is bound to 
end in superficiality and oversimplifica- 
tion. 

Louis De Wohl’s book is such an 
attempt and also such an oversimpli- 
fication. It is superficial, not only in 
the rapid-fire presentation of vast areas 
of the Church’s history, but also in the 
constant insertion of remarks and com- 
parisons into the text. It is not a history 
of the Catholic Church but a sort of 
running commentary by the author. It 
reveals the author’s loving devotion to 
the Church (and for this he is only to 
be admired) in the pious comments 
which he makes on the various stages 
of her history. 

This is not to say that the book is 
not worth reading. There are many 
for whom this would be their only 





acquaintance with the history of the 
Church. From this point of view, the 
book will serve a good purpose. It is 
easy to read, and it does give a pano- 
ramic view of the history of the Church. 
Converts may find it helpful in their 
introduction to the Church. 

VENARD BYRNE, C.P. 


IT ALWAYS RAINS IN ROME 


By John F. Leeming. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


192 pages. 
$3.95 


A delightful novel, 
light and gay, about 
the happenings in a 
small, Italian town as 
World War II nears its 
end and the pride of 
the town, an ancient 
bridge, is in danger of 
being destroyed. The 
peril to the bridge— John Leeming 
built by Giotto’s godson—is twofold. 
The retreating Germans and the oncom- 
ing English alike strive for its destruc- 
tion. Out of it all comes a_ hilarious 
comedy of errors. For a time, every one 
concerned works valiantly at cross pur- 
poses. 

The whole spirit of the book, how. 
ever, is that of true comedy, not farce 
nor opera bouffe. Mr. Leeming shades 
his characters with such understanding 
touches that they are never lay figures 
used for comedy effect but completely 
believable personalities each in his own 
sphere. The Fascist mayor (a cowardly 
lion), the inwardly Catholic if Com- 
munist Partisan, the wise and serene 








REMEMBER 





TEACHER 


IMPROVED! 


Automatic pencil 


e/ 
\ for chalk 


Ncourage teacher’s efforts with this 
practical token of your appreciation: 
new HAND-GIENIC, the automatic pencil 
that uses any standard blackboard chalk. 
Ends forever messy chalk dust on hands 
and clothes. No more recoiling from fin- 
gernails scratching on board, screeching 
or crumbling chalk. At the push of a but- 
ton, chalk ejects or retracts. It makes 
chalk writing or drawing a smooth pleas- 
ure. Because HAND-GIENIC makes chalk 
last over twice as long, it saves money 
for school. 

DIFFERENT GIFT 
OF LASTING USEFULNESS 
Every teaching hour teacher will bless 
HAND-GIENIC . . . and your child. The 
engraved holy cross, highligted in silver, 
makes a particularly proper gift for a 
religious teacher. And what an impressive 
jewel-like appearance! Beautifully silver 
plated cap contrasts with onyx-black bar- 
re!. Distinctive to use, thoughtful to 
give. 1 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 
Send $2.50 for 1, only $6 for set of 3 (one 
for each color chalk). Individually gift 
boxed. Free Postage. For Air Delivery add 
20c ea. Satisfaction or money back. 
Same day shipment. ORDER TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER EXCLUSIVE! 
NOT SOLD IN STORES 
HAND-GIENIC CO., Dept. 418, 
2384 W. Flagler, Miami 35, Fia. 
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priest, his loyal if intolerant house- 
keeper, a hapless British captain, and 
every other lesser actor are shrewdly 
and compassionately drawn. Even the 
hated occupying Germans are given de- 
cent fair play. Out of key only is the 
single American soldier. “A . textile 
salesman from New Jersey” supposedly, 
his manner and language are passing 
strange to an American reader. It is the 
more noticeable because the ear of the 
author for the speech of the other 
varied characters is remarkably true. 
The book has infinitely more natural 
humor and true delight than the later 
ones about Don Camillo, which were get- 
ting a little thin. There will be the in- 
evitable comparison, but this delight- 
ful comedy stands firmly and gaily on 
its own. 
DORAN HURLEY. 


THE SMALL ROOM 


By May Sarton. 
Norton. 


249 pages. 
$3.95 


This book will prob- 
ably be hotly debated 
among college teach- 
ers. If it appeals to the 
layman at all, it will 
hardly do much to 
change his already 
mistaken notions , — 
about the limited life- “~~ 
experiences of teach- May Sarton 
ers. The teachers deserve better under- 
standing. 

Lucy Winter, on her first teaching 
assignment, fresh from a broken en- 
gagement, comes to Appleton, a New 
England college for women, expecting 
to find it a safe, little world. Within 
three months she is a key figure in a 
scandal that rocks the student morale, 
splits the faculty, and nearly wrecks a 
marriage. 

The scandal arises from a situation 
which every college teacher faces, un- 
fortunately, at some time: a blatant 
plagiarism by a student—in this in- 
stance, a brilliant senior, Professor 
Carryl Cope’s prize investment. Re- 
lated to it is another burning problem: 
whether or not to appoint a resident 





psychiatrist, thereby alienating Miss 
Olive Hunt, who will then give her 
millions to Radcliffe instead of to 


Appleton. The solution of these prob- 
lems brings about the violent clash of 
personalities, the soul-searching, and 
re-evaluation of standards, the ap- 
praisal of teacher responsibility in the 
teacher-student dialogue. 

By the time that he has read 248 
pages of soul-searching, of high-flown 
pronouncements about the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to the student, about the 
teacher’s complete surrender of self— 
(the only crime is to withhold love)— 
the reader is about ready, on page 249, 


FEATURING: 
The Book of the Year for Sisters 


TO OBEY IS TO REIGN 
by Rev. F. X. Ronsn, S. J. 


is the gift for her. 


COMPLETE SPIRITUAL 
DOCTRINE OF ST. THERESE 
Rev. Francois Jamart, O.C.D. 

A comprehensive view of the Saint’s 
“little way.” 

BEYOND SPACE 

Rev. Dr. Pascat P. PARENTE 
Describes the fascinating reality of 
the world of angels and spirits. 3.50 
THE CLOISTER CAT 

Aubrey WIGHT 

Convent life ensnarls a police in- 
spector when Mother disappears. 2.95 
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na + sos 


7 new titles from 


If there is a Sister in your family, this 
The long-awaited 


sequel to the author’s TO GOVERN IS TO LOVE 


AND THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING WORKS 


SOC. OF ST. PAUL, STATEN ISLAND 14, N.Y. GIBRALTAR 2-0047 
Please write for catalog and directory of dealers. 






E. Here is an 
optimistic appraisal of the beauty and grandeur of religious life 
and a guide to its fulfillment. 


95 


CALL HER BLESSED 

Cwar.es B, BRoscHART 

Inspiring account of the origins of 
nearly 100 of Our Lady’s titles. Beau- 
tiful gift book for any home. 4.95 
PRAY WITH ME 

Sr. M. Rosamonp Watsu O.P. 

Blank verse reflections on living with 
Christ in the Liturgy. 3.50 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 

Rev. Dr. Pascar P. PARENTE 

Concise, systematic analysis. A practi- 
cal manual of direction. 3.50 


Buy at 


Your Bookstore 





























IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
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Christiasy 
Remembrance 
. on 
Christinas 

ay ae Athe Neston 


Rethleheny, S. — 


Send for samples and prices 


~ to pray the rosary to 
enjoy as never before the re- 
wards of this simplest of prayers. 


THIS IS 


by 


} Francis 
Ae Beauchesne 


Thornton 





INTRODUCTION BY POPE JOHN XXIII 


“Oh, what a delight this blessed Rosary 
is! Oh, what assurance it brings of being 
heard here on earth and in the eternal 
heavens!” —POPE JOHN XXIII. 


This beautiful book explains the fifteen 
mysteries of the rosary. Father Thorn- 
ton explains how to use the rosary so 
that you may turn to this | devotion, as 
Pope John advocates, as “a school of 
learning true perfection.’ * Seventeen full- 
page illustrations by Alex Ross. 192 
pages. $4.9 
Atall bookstores and church goods stores 


HAWTHORN # BOOKS 
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15 day Catholic 


PILGRIMAGE 


to Southern Curope 












Come along to Lisbon, Rome, _ sance palaces and other sights. 
Barcelona and Madrid. Visit Fly from New York non-stop 
hallowed shrines and historic to Lisbon on IBERIA’s magnifi- 
points of interest ... Fatima, cent new DC-8 Jets. Economy 


St. Peter’s Vatican City, Michel- Service. Pilgrimages depart Fri- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel Renais- days, Oct. 6 thru March 9; 1962. 


.-—————-—- MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ——-———— § 

: your “Southern Europe Catholic Tours” folder, other : 
literature, to your Travel Agent or Catholic Tour Dept. ) 

IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN bere 

518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., MUrray Hill 7-8050 


NAME 








ADDRESS CITY STATE ioe 






















At last- THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


“This is the Bible for the people” (Pius x11) 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill for each copy 
to: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I. ENGLAND 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





SI-11/61 





















Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


to joyfully bow the head and murmy 
a reverent and relieved “Amen.” By 
instead, coached by Carryl Cope (there 
is almost a criminal brainwashing here). 
Lucy accepts her vocation to the “oy. 
der,” not for any of these indicated 
reasons, but for Carryl Cope’s pontifica| 
peroration: “Because a fire burns jp 
your head.” 

But Maria, with the fire in her heart, 
where it belongs, points up the essen. 
tial glory of teaching: the joy and the 
fulfillment rather than the price and 
the sacrifice. She is the only real, con. 
vincing, blooded human being in the 
book, but she is not permitted to 
develop. Her capitulation to Carry 
Cope is entirely out of character; Miss 
Sarton is guilty of murder. 

The other characters are simply pegs 
on which a different point of view has 
been hung for the reader’s inspection. 
Stilted dialogue, coupled with affected 
mannerisms—never have I heard fac. 
ulty members addressing each other as 
“darling” or “child,” socially or other. 
wise—add nothing to the reality of 
these people. One recognizes the types, 

There is a great deal of intellectual 
exchange leading to the proposition 
that all good teachers live intensely 
full, rich, private lives, yet there is 
little or no evidence that any of these 
teachers do. The extent of their “living” 
is the occasional intimate tea or cock- 
tail party at Hallie Summerson’s “small 
room.” There are oblique references, 
never elaborated, to Lucy’s past, pas- 
sionate, broken love affair. Except for 
Carryl Cope’s extensive travels in the 
interest of her book-writing, no one has 
left the campus for anything that might 
even remotely be construed for richer, 
fuller, more intense “living,” social, 
cultural, civic, or otherwise. Again, 
Maria, who is described by Hallie 
Summerson as no intellectual but “a 
nature,” is the only one who knows 
how to live, because she knows how to 
give. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


EUGENIE 


By Hester W. Chapman. 469 pages. 
Little, Brown. $5.00 


Eugenie, a novel about Napoleon III's 
empress, begins with mid-Victorian lei- 
sureliness. But once the red-haired, 
Spanish hoyden meets and marries the 
hero of her Bonapartist daydreams, the 
plot speeds to a tragic culmination— 
the death of the Prince Imperial. 

Her story is told by her prim English 
governess. With Miss Flower for guide, 
we follow Eugenie’s adventures from het 
home in Madrid to the imperial court 
in Paris and exile in England. 

Eugenie’s triumphs and miseries are 
described by the sharp-eyed, faintly dis- 
approving Miss Flower: her trials as a 
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9 pages. 
$5.00 
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parvenue princess, Napoleon III blun- 
dering his way to Sedan, the Prince 
Imperial’s distorted upbringing. 

There are many other vivid historical 
portraits: of Bismarck, Cavour, the re- 
doubtable Dr. Evans. We see gypsies 
and would-be assassins, duchesses and 
courtesans. Maximilian refuses to leave 
Mexico. Carlotta, with frightening real- 
ism, goes mad. 

Eugenie is eminently successful in 
its picture of the tinseled, transitory 
Second Empire. It is a poignant story 
of a tomboy crowned empress, of her 
defeats, flight, and exile. Eugenie’s fate, 
like to, yet so different from, Marie 
Antoinette’s and the last Tsarina’s, is, 
in her lonesome old age, no less sad. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE CATHOLIC GUIDE TO 
EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD 


By Very Rev. Msgr. George A Kelly. 
Random House. 212 pages. $3.95 


The ageless challenge, mystery, and 
wondrousness of being a partner with 
God in creation never leaves a woman. 
It is fitting that women be reminded, 
periodically, of the exalted nature of 
their calling. This book covers every 
facet of motherhood and early child 
care. 

Monsignor Kelly has written the first 
essay, aptly entitled: “Motherhood: 
Your Call to Greatness.” He uses the 
philosophical approach to show the ex- 
pectant mother that she has been 
“touched by God” and stresses the tre- 
mendous trust she holds to rear her 
child to fulfill his eternal destiny. The 
author also gives some facts about 
baptism. 

Dr. Robert Walsh, in “Your Care in 
Pregnancy,” covers every possible detail 
you might wish explained, from the first 
moment you suspect your pregnancy. 
Choice of doctors, the common difficul- 
ties, even complications are enumerated 
and will be of inestimable value to a 
woman carrying her first child, or her 
tenth. 

The discussion on the baby itself is 
fascinating. The details of the birth 
process are given, as well as afterbirth 
care for the mother. 

The third section, by Dr. A. J. Vignec, 
deals with preparations for the baby’s 
arrival. Besides layette details and 
formula or breast feeding information, 
it contains encouraging words or re- 
assurance. 

“How to Maintain a Cheerful Atti- 
tude” is Robert Odenwald’s contribution 
to the book. The doctor punctures the 
old wives’ tales, discusses the wife’s rela- 
tions with her husband, and gives a 
sound discourse, complete with medical 
terms one will often hear. 

The book is also enhanced with a 
caloric table of common foods, sug- 








CHRISTMAS 
INFANT IN CRIB 


Beautiful, handmolded fig- 
ure of the Christ Child in 
WAX, lifelike, on real 
straw and wood crib. 
CRIB SIZES: 


5%” long 


ADORATION 


*15” long 20.00 ppd. 
*Available with beautiful 
Swiss Musical movement 
playing “Silent Night’’ 
and another hymn — 


$22.50, $32.50 and $40.00 
ppd. 








Beautifully modelled 
WAX FIGURINES 
under glass domes! 
You’ll be delighted with these 
colorful, religious scenes in 
miniature from Austria — 
handmade and handpainted in 
wax. Mounted on wood. 
MADONNA & CHILD, 
6” high .. $3.50 ppd. 


CHRIST CHILD, 
6" high .. $3.50 ppd. 


HOLY FAMILY, 

342" x32" 
$5.95 ppd. 
DEPT. S 


1048 Lexington Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. 





Gina & Selma, Inc. 


(near 7Sth St.) 





New for 1962 


1962 
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I Catholic 
Engagement Book 


The Cor Unum Daily Reminder and Calendar 
has inspiring daily quotations from the Psalms 
and The Way of Divine Love, is illustrated with 
full page symbolic devotional photographs from 
France. Convenient to carry: 4142” x 7” closed. 
Open flat. Printed on White Vellum, with firm 
blue cover, gold-embossed. Discard calendar 
pages at end of year and keep the permanent 
book of quotations! Individually gift boxed for 
Christmas mailing without wrapping. Order 
today for quick delivery. 


Price: 1 for $1.50 
Christmas gift offer: 4 for $5.00 


Children of Mary, Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Noroton, Connecticut TREES «= 











Enclosed is §............ for ............ Cor Unum Daily 
Reminders, in individual gift-mailing boxes. 
SII iis cen ssnstisnennsiovsncectbithiiansssaaaeusphaaicoaesabnaece 
NINO Ca cadbciseccsantvessticisoundvesceeukenss dae ctaxsdaaciiiouins aan 
| RUNNIN ii ccceunaiisisseetioncotaneebnnmiuangasiin’ OID os isssnietcindes 














Your OLD AND New 





IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 


Address to THE SIGN 














Exact Replica of the 
STATUE OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Concealed within is a 
fine Swiss musical 
movement which plays 
‘“‘Ave Maria de 
Fatima”, heard daily 
on the Cathedral bells. 


Mailed direct 
to you from 
Fatima, Portugal, 
where the 
Holy Shrine 
is located. 





. . . Glows softly in the dark as a constant re- 
minder that you are never out of the sight or care 
of the Blessed Virgin. Beautifully molded and 
finished in hand-painted colors. Graced with hand- 
set rhinestones and a gold plated crown, Our Lady 
of Fatima stands 15-inches high on a black base. 
A touch on a lever brings forth the strains of a 
beautiful and comforting well-loved melody. 


Allow six weeks for delivery. Shipped registered 
via Sea Mail direct from Fatima, Portugal to you. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Mail $9 95 
2 


check or money order for 
No C.0.D.’s please! 


Certification that this replica of the Statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima is shipped direct to you from 
Fatima, Portugal requires an additional 68c to 
cover duty (Paragraph 31, U.S. Tariff Act of 
1930) and 33c postal delivery charge, totaling 
$1.01, payable to the postman on arrival. 


HOLLAND INTERNATIONAL GIFT CORP., Dept. $ 


P.O. Box 63 Chatham, New Jersey 











You are what you read. Read good books 








| NO-RISK 

| 100% PROFIT 
| FUND RAISING 
| FOR YOUR 


CLUB 









5) PERFECT 
YEAR 
AROUND 
_ SELLER 
| Sell these 6-packs 
| of delicious, wholesome Vanilla or Chocolate 

MALTED MILK ROLLS 

A 60¢ VALUE—YOU SELL for 50¢ 
COSTS 25¢...YOU MAKE 25¢ = 100% PROFIT 


Double your money— without one cent of invest- 
ment! With our "No-Risk” Plan, you pay us when 
your campaign is over. 


Ample Free Selling Aids 





Colorful Hats * Carry Cartons * Badges ¢« Signs 
Record Sheets « "Thank You” Cards 


For complete details and FREE Sample 6-pack, fill in 
coupon and attach to your letterhead. 


, ERNEST E. JOHNSON CO., INC. Div. of F & F Laboratories 
4820 S. St. Lovis Ave., Dept. S$ 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


ORGANIZATION 
| YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE_____STATE 
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other people's .admiration. DO 





INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. 7) | 
| 7552 St. Hubert St..—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada 
| I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. | 
| Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. | 
| 

SI ices h pinkie Reichocaiieiniitehinihaceiartomsinnaonctlied DEG cateininceds 
TEP ITS CN Tee ee eae 
| are 2 Se eer ee ene TE | 


ARE YOU SHY?.... 


The timid person is unfortunate, even if in most instances he is intel- 
lectually or morally superior to the average. Fleeing society, where he 
can not adjust himself, he withdraws irritated, abused, turning over in his 
lonely mind the feeling of inferiority. In a group, the timid person is not 
prone to discussion; he becomes speechless and perturbed when spoken 
to. A word of criticism or a joke about himself hi 

he is awkward, he defends himself poorly, he cannot impose his point 
of view and often falls a_prey to malignant deceit which again increases 
his mistrust in himself. Sirice he lacks confidence in himself, and this 
without reason, he retreats and lacks the effort necessary to impose his 
will on others; he thus fails to take advantage of the opportunity to put 
himself in the limelight and to have his knowledge and education recog- 
nized. He remains what he is: abused, ambitious and anxious for his own future. 


TIMID PEOPLE! Lack of self-confidence is a serious handicap. Think about the won- 
derful results you could achieve if only you could attract attention to yourselves and win 
NOT REMAIN TIMID! 
“SUCCESS” how you can acquire AUTHORITY, CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF, 
POISE and SELF-CONTROL, basis of a solid background which will lead you to success. 


urts him deeply. Since 


Read in the pamphlet 
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Whose haircut cost st 10¢?| : 


The little girl’s haircut cost $2 at a beauty shop. Her) 


mother’s was shaped and siyled at home for only 10¢. 
easy with the new Kurley Kut. Just stroke Kurley Kut through) 
hair. The patented notched blade selects just the right 
amount of hair, gently and safely tapers it. Simple! Brings 
out the “hidden curt”’ in your hair as it cuts! Wonderful for 
women and children alike. Beautiful results guaranteed, or 
we send you $2 for a beauty shop cut. Complete with picture- 
packed styling booklet and 5 replacement blades, only $1.95 
postpaid (Additional replacement blades also available, 5 for 
50¢—only 10¢ per haircut !) 
quamint Laboratories (Dept. $-11) 
Box 111—Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
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Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 

—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 


Bremner Records, Dept. P-44, Wilmeite, Lil. 
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WAHL 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


ig OEP, 
ae oh 


“Only $4149 b 


For the man who wants a 
really close shave, features 
like these: World’s thinnest 
inside cutting blade! Inside AND outside 
blades ‘‘give’’ with the shave! Instant start- 
— ing motor—so silent you hear 
y the whiskers being cut! Plastic 
' traveling case! Low-cost re 
placeable blades! 1-Year 


Mfr’s. Guarantee. TS-1 
At leading stores or order direct from 


€ Papilio PRICE 
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gested names for babies, and prayers, 
All these pertinent and penetrating 
essays for the advanced reader are 
excellent and highly recommended. 
MARY ELIZABETH REEDY, 


PREP SCHOOLS 


By Al Laney. 
Doubleday. 


128 pages, 
$5.95 


With the coming of fall, the nation’s 
campuses are again swarming with blaz- 
ers and buckskins, as thousands of 
berry-brown faces greet frescoed fa- 
gades of higher and lower halls of 
learning. Prominent, by their casual air 
of social and studious distinction, will 
be the chosen few who—with equally 
uncasual, boyish unpredictability—will 
romp in the shadows of those well- 
known institutes garnishing New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard: the 
private prep schools. 

Last year the New York Herald 
Tribune ran a popular series on these 
schools. So great was the response that 
Al Laney, a sports editor for the Trib 
and creator of the series, compiled his 
essays into a single volume, complete 
with photos of columned porticos, cop- 
per-green domes, and nostalgic ivy. 

The schools are divided in six geo- 
graphical areas. Laney’s mellow, un- 
journalistic treatment is highly readable. 
He probes school spirit, tradition, and 
facilities with an inquiring eye—unlike 
the suave pitch in many a glossy pro- 
spectus. Vital statistics are listed. in- 
cluding school location, size, tuition, 
and curricula. 

Little fault can be found with Prep 
Schools, considering its purpose: add- 
ing warmth to cold school directories. 
Readers will hearten at seeing some 
Catholic prep schools (including Can- 
terbury School—run by laymen). 

One minor complaint: some photos 
are dated. Portsmouth Priory’s new 
chavel (featured recently in Time) is 
not shown. The serene Chapel of Our 
Lady at Canterbury is there, however, 
perhaps atoning for the omission. 

J. J. TRAYNOR, JR. 


THE CUBAN STORY 


By Herbert L. Matthews. 
Braziller. 


318 pages. 
$4.50 


The Cuban Story will doubtless be one 
of the most controversial books of the 
current publishing season. It should 
be read widely, not necessarily as a 
tribute to its author, New York Times 
Latin American editorialist Herbert 
Matthews, who displays a magnificent 
egocentrism throughout the absorbing, 
often angry lecture he delivers, but be- 
cause he says some important, basic. 





WAHL CLIPPER CORP. 


407 E. Third, Sterling, Ill. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





| 


and critical things about Latin America 
and our position there. 
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Roger Peat 


In Rogers Peet’s Specialized 
Department, exclusively for 
the Clergy and Seminarians, 
you will find a comprehen- 
sive selection of quality 
Clothing and Accessories. 





Members of the Clergy are given 
a 10% discount on all* purchases 


*Sale merchandise excepted 


To those who may wish to 
offer gifts to the Clergy or 
Seminarians may we suggest 
a Gift Order. Just phone the 
Clergy Department. 


MAIL ORDERS INVITED 
Personal Shopper 
479 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8170, Ext. 56 


Rogow Det 


” company ~ 


Makow & Merchanta of Fine Clothes 
FIFTH AVE., at 41st St. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Also 
Boston & Washington 




















ST. FRANCIS SHRINE 


AND 


BIRD FEEDER 


A wonderful outdoor shrine that will beautify your yard all 
year round. Birds of every variety will flock to your feeding 
station. Not only do you pay tribute to St. Francis. the 
lover of wildlife. but you really lend a helping hand to his 
beloved birds. The shrine is made entirely of California 
Redwood with a brass-hinged roof into which feed is poured. 
This section is a reservoir holding up to two pounds of seed 
—meting out just the right amount of seed into the tray 
that forms the base of the shrine. A naturally colored, un- 
breakable 634” St. Francis statue completes the shrine. Size: 
12%," high, 8” wide and 534” deep Perfect to hang on a 
tree or fasten atop a post. 


Please send payment with your order. We will pay all 

Postage on paid orders. Ful) money-back guarantee if you 

are not pleased. COD orders must pay both postage and 

CO D. charges. 

MR MBOPORS 55. ccc ccc csc ccsecccvcees $5.95 ea. 
Catholic Religious Git Catalog 


STEMPER’S 1121 B. POTTER AVE. 


MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 











The Cuban story of which Matthews 
speaks is largely the story of his own 
involvement with the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, from his 1957 interview with 
Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra to 
his present impassioned plea to under- 
stand the nature of the ferment spread- 
ing outward from Cuba to all of Latin 
America. Matthews is emotionally and 
intellectually pro-Fidel and, even more 
so, pro-Cuban (but antitotalitarian with 
respect to the revolution). As a lifelong 
liberal whose prejudices (which he 
argues every journalist should have and 
use) range from deep involvement with 
the Spanish loyalists to deep involve- 
ment and confusion in Latin America’s 
present crisis, Herbert Matthews dis- 
plays a measure of logical inconsistency 
which detracts from his truly excellent 
explanation both of the nature of the 
Latin revolution now in progress and 
the Latin view of “anti-Yankeeism.” 
This inconsistency takes several forms: 
his blind attachment to Fidel as a great 
man, his apparent acceptance of the 
amoral code of revolutions, his over- 
enthusiastic effort to explain away 
Castroite violations of religion, private 
investments, and the selfsame spirit of 
revolution which Castro himself first 
proclaimed. Matthews claims an expert 
knowledge of communism, but he dis- 
plays little appreciation of Communist 
tactics—a fact which is inexcusable in 
a man as experienced as this forty-year 
veteran of newspapering surely is. But 
with all its defects, the book carries an 
important warning: The United States 
must look beyond Cuba to the revolu- 
tion now gathering momentum through- 
out the area. There will be no turning 
back, Matthews rightfully says; we 
must stand for true reform, enlightened 
acceptance of a new society based on 
social justice, and an end to our ignor- 
ance of the lands to the south of us. 
The book will make you uneasy and 
angry, and while you can reject Mat- 
thews’ apologia, it is considerably more 
difficult to reject his hemispheric ad- 
vice. 

ROBERT F. DELANEY. 


APPROACHES TO THE CROSS 


By Jacques Leclercq 
Macmillan. 


115 pages 
$2.00 


The problem of suf- 
fering, set in a 
masterly discussion of 
Divine Providence, is 
treated with frank- 
ness and optimism 
by one of Europe's 
leading _ theologians. 
Against the _ back- 
ground of war’s im- 
minence, Canon Leclercq considers the 
demands of charity, which are the only 
true conditions for peace. He shows 


Jacques Leclercq 





THE GIFT SHE'LL ADORE! 






ye 


STERLING SILVER 
CHRIST BRACELET 


8 Tablets Depicting The Life Of Christ As 
Portrayed By Such Great Religious Artists As 
Da Vinci And Giotto! 

Give the inspiring Story of Christ . . . etched for 
eternity in the splendor of Solid Sterling Silver . . . 
impressed from molds hand-carved in Jerusalem, 
the Holy City. This beautiful Bracelet depicts with 
startling clarity 8 scenes from the Life of Christ: 
¢ Annunciation + Nativity «+ Flight to 
Egypt + Baptism + Last Supper * Agony in 
Gethsemane + Crucifixion + Resurrection 
The combination of priceless elegance and spiritu- 
ality makes this gift a most cherished possession 
for women of all ages. Sturdy linkage. Attractively 

gift boxed. 8 tablets, each 34” x 2”, 
in Solid Sterling Silver 


Also Available: 14K Gold Plate Bracelet—$9.50 
Prices Include Federal Tax And Postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Rush Check Or M.O. (No C.O.D.’s Please) To: 


S & Z CREATIONS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 








IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 























Buy Direct... 
save upto 's off 
retail prices of 
comparable ac- 
cordions. Fa- 
mous Italian 
makes! Choose 
from over 30 ex- 
citing new models 
with all the latest 
features, in newest 
colors—smartest styl- 
ing! Pay only small 
amount down... amazingly easy 
terms on the balance. 5 Day 
Free Playing Trial. Full satis- 
faction assured. Models for stu- 
dents, teachers and professional 
musicians. Get Free Bonus Gifts 
for promptness. FREE Home 
Study Course. GENEROUS 
TRADE-IN PLAN. 


, 





SaveE| 
ue H/2) 


off retail prices 


of comparable ‘ 
provera moon 5S Day Free Home Trial 
= Rush coupon today for new Color 
Catalogs and lowest Importer-to- 


You Prices. Eliminate costly teacher and salesman 
commissions. See why it pays to buy Importer-to- 








You... DIRECT. Write now... no obligation. 


ACCORDION CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Dept. TS111, 2003 W. Chicago Ave.,Chicago 22, Ill. 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe 
Accordion Corporation of America, Dept. TS111, 
2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Please rush color catalog and your low 
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Invest your savings in 


CATHOLIC 
| CHURCH | 


en pekek & 
HOSPITAL 


EARN 


WA 


INTEREST 





America’s Largest 
Exclusive Underwriter 
of 
Church— School—Hospital 
Bonds 


Dean W. Clausen, Resident Manager 
B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPANY 
135 East Forty-Second St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding 
Catholic Church, School and Hospital Bonds. 


Ree eee EE EEE E EE HH HEED 
RP RPP O OEE E EEOC OCOCOCOOOCOOOCOSCCOCOO CC e eee ee 


PERRO PEPE EEOC OOOO CCOSOOOOCOOCOOCOSC OR See eee 




















SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most Valued—commemorative 
But all worthwhile 
Fill a box or large envelope and send to 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 


stamps 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 


Br rs 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
maior sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 














MARMION 

Military Academy 
Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois. 
Catalog. 
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what these demands of charity impose 
on employers and employees, on doc- 
tors and patients, on politicians, and 
their constituents. It is the Christian 
imperative to bring the meaning of 
Christ Crucified to environments from 
which He has been banned or in which 
He is ignored. Two beautiful chapters 
contrast the joys of old age with the 
challenge of sickness, which the author 
sees as an opportunity to share in the 
priesthood of Jesus suffering. 

HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK 


By Sister Mary of the Compassion, 
O.P. 60 pages. 
Dominican Sisters. $2.50 


This book is the product of the author’s 
experience as artist and teacher. Its 
bibliography indicates a depth of philo- 
sophical study. 

The apostleship of the artist tem- 
pered by training, hard work, and com- 
passion is the sharing of his own “new 
vision” of reality. 

Apt illustrations and examples define 
and clarify the Christian use of facul- 
ties with regard to things made. 

Reacting to the present general ac- 
ceptance of commercial art, the author 
outlines the steps that would lead to 


| a restoration of the individual crafts- 


man as a contributor to “the great de- 
posit of truth” and the emergence of an 
age of true art. 

The author says: “This little book 
is made for artists and for those who 
are interested in art because they are 
seeking to make all things one in 
Christ. The things are written as they 
were thought out by an artist striving 
to equate her work with truth in the 
welter of a modern world.” 

CATHERINE R. KANE. 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD’S LOVE. 
By Dom Georges Lefebvre. 146 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00. This beautiful 
treatise on the spiritual life takes us 
over ground too often littered with the 
booby traps of a distracted piety. 

Dom Lefebvre never loses sight of 
his dominant theme that God is Love, 
never cumbers the way of the soul’s 
loving response to God. A lucid expo- 
sition of the gift of Love leads to con- 
siderations of humility and trust, which 
are seen as incitements to renunciation. 
The author shows that true renuncia- 
tion, as well as fulfillment, is reached 
only through the demands of charity 
and the cross. 

The simplicity of this book is de- 
ceiving. The impact of the doctrine can 
be felt on every page. 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. 
By Thomas Merton. 81 pages. New 
Directions. $3.50. This collection of 


proverbs and stories from the desert 
fathers shows how justified Saint Bene. 
dict was in asking: “What book of the 
holy Catholic fathers is not manifestly 
devoted to teaching us the straight road 
to the Creator?” 

The ancient compiler was, of course. 
presenting only a sample of the desert 
wisdom. Yet so successfully has Father 
Merton presented this digest of a digest 
that its simplicity and directness is not 
lost. 

To the sophisticate, it will seem trite 
and even trivial. That is because the 
ease with which one can read these 
“verba” is deceiving. One has but read 
the cover who has not savored the 
meditation of its text. 

It challenges the reader with the in- 
volvements of the Christian life, 
especially our involvement with one 
another in Christ. 


OUR REVIEWERS 


FORTUNATA CALIRI, Ed.M. (Emanuel 
College, Boston). Assistant Professor of 
English. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, M.A. (Columbia 
U.) Assistant Editor Nylic Review, Instruc- 
tor in Creative Writing. 


REV. DEAN CORCORAN, O.F.M.., Cap., 
M.A., Editor, The Capuchin Writer. Semi- 
nary Librarian, St. Lawrence Seminary, 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, lecturer, 
writer, U.S. Foreign Service Officer, 
Europe, America, and now in Caribbean. 


REV. GERARD ROONEY, C.P., is Lit- 
erary Editor of THE SIGN. 


DORAN HURLEY, (graduate studies in 
English at Harvard; Irish Studies at Ford- 
ham); feature writer; author of Irish novels. 
Residence, New York City. 


CATHERINE R. KANE, M.A. (University 
of Michigan); lecturer on Christian Art. 
Residence, Dunkirk, New York. 


REV. ROBERT J. MAHONEY, B.A. (St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans.); S.T.B. 
Gregorian Univ. in Rome. Catholic Chap- 
lain in State Mental Hospital. 


WILLIAM A. McBRIEN, Ph.D. (St. John’s 
U., Long Island) and currently an Assistant 
Professor on the faculty of English Dept. 
at St. John’s University, New York. 


MARY ELIZABETH’ REEDY, B.A. 
(Rosemont College, Phila., Pa.), mother 
of eight, manages to find time for review- 
ing books. Residence, Omaha, Nebr. 


REV. HILARY SWEENEY, C.P., S.T.L., 
was formerly professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Passionist Seminary. Currently at 
St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N.J. 


JOHN J. TRAYNOR, JR., B.A. (Spring 
Hill), B.Ch.E. (Brooklyn Polytech.) is 
technical editor and patent specialist for 
Astro-Space Labs, Hunstville, Ala. 


REV. VENARD BYRNE, C.P. Prof. of 
Church History, Passionist Monastery, 
Jamaica, N.Y. Licentiate in Eccles. Hist., 
Gregorian University. Rome. 
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‘SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Ful oy ceeding liberal arts college 
women. Established 1844. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. ., Seneaate School of Sacred Theology. Write 
for cata Sh 
7 AINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 














A distinctive residence college . highl e 


ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


A Benedictine Liberal Arts College for Men 





and responsibility. 





social program . . . in 





ly 9 
Ideal (Re oe ratio. , ee major programs of study leading to 
8.A., B.S. and B. Mus. Ed. Preparation for teaching. Cooperative plans in Math-Engineering. Electronic 
language laboratory. — in art, drama, and music . . 


For Catalog Write REGISTRAR, ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


d to develop student leadership 


. extra-curricular activities . . . 











MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 


courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social ll sports program. 


Write for Catal 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indlanapolls 22, Ind. 





URSULINE COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
In one of Louisville's most attractive suburbs 
Conducted by Ursuline Sisters of Louisville 
Majors in 19 areas, including med. tech., 
speech correction, educ., home ec. 
10 to 1, student-faculty ratio 
Four- “year, fully accredited 
e and day st 
Write: Dir. of Adm., Box 2 
3105 Lexington Rd., Louisville 6, Ky. 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. -¥ - | cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 

and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 


For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 


—ST. FRANCIS tii 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- 








gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatiecs, dis- 
cussion Clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer, Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


SIENA HEIGHTS 22823, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training: Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 














-—NAZARETH COLLEGE— 


“Louisville’s Downtown College” | 


Four-year, fully accredited college for women con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. A.B. in 
12 liberal arts fields. B.S. in educ., home ec., med 
tech., nursing. Master’s in education, library science, 
theology. Air-conditioned Write: 


residence hall 
Director of Admissions, Box 14 


851 South ath St., Louisville 3, Ky. 








If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AUC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


2 
WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 


liberal 
Degree conferring: B.A., B.S., B.S. 


Four-year 


conferring: M.A., M.S., M.S. in ed. 


in ed. Humanities, Sciences, Music, 
Education, Education: Secondary and Elementary; also Graduate Division (men and women) degree 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet, Mo. 
arts college for 


women. Fully accredited 


Economics and Business 


Contact: Director of Undergraduate or Graduate Division, The College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 











Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and. guidance. 


SSA Tests Required 
Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 




















ing to .Mus., and B.S. 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietiti 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
.A., B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
Cincinnati, + four- “year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Ohio 


Address REGISTRAR Columbus 19, 








SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 
varsity and intramural sports. Summer Institute. 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 
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~ IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
® a four-year liberal arts College for women 
@ fully accredited 
@ conducted by the Sisters, 

Heart of Mary 


Servants of the Immaculate 


Address inquiries to: 
The Registrar, Box @ 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts college for women. 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 
Directed by the Brothers of the 


High School, 

















Woonsocket, R. I. | 
Sacred Heart 
State Accredited Classical, 
Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for 
catalog. | 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY — 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well: balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- | 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, | 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, | 
basketball. baseball. hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. | 
10 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395. 745 West 
Main Street. Watertown. Wisconsin. 











MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free ‘pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 








Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
A New American ree 
Young men between 17 & 
are cei for TEAC HING. 
ICAL and SOCIAI 
WORK. Vineneneeletes are 
offered in other ficlds accord 
ing to each one’s talents 


Write: Vocation Director 


Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
RFD #2, Box 283, Bunkie, La. 





ey" 











BE A 
FRANCISCAN 
PRIEST 


Imitate Christ 

in All Things 
Do HIS work in Par- 
ishes, Schools, Home 
& Foreign Missions 
Write Vocation Director 
FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 

St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 177, 

Hollidaysburg, Pa 
St. Thomas More Clericate, 

650 Jackson St., N. E., Washington, 17, D. C. 


St. Louis Monastery, 
217 Gth Ave., No., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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A RED BRICK HOUSE 


(Continued from page 44) 


slipped from her like the words of a 
stranger. “How do you explain shifting 
your own on to somebody else?” 

Suddenly the priest was in the room. 
Mary nodded to him wordlessly and 
slipped numbly away. At the yard door 
she saw Mrs, O'Neil. 

“He’s out of it,’ she comforted the 
older woman. “And the priest is with 
him.” 

“Thanks be to God.” Mrs. O'Neil 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Come.” Mary put her arm around 
her. “Come. We'll fix a hot cup. There’s 
nothing we can do now for a while.” 

Later, with Pat in bed and Mrs. 
O'Neil calmed, Mary went back to the 
flat. The pen and letter lay where she'd 
left them, and slowly she picked up the 
folded paper and tore it to bits. How 
do you explain that to God and to the 
dead? Her own words were an echo in- 
side her. Somewhere, God willing, she'd 
get the extra work. And somehow, God 
helping, she’d take care of her own. 

It was Sunday a week later and the 
older children were busy cutting furni- 
ture pictures from an old magazine on 
the kitchen floor, when the knock came 
at the door. So light, Mary wasn’t sure 
she heard it. Pat O'Neil was standing 
there, his face nearly as colorless as it 
had been that day the week before. 

“Why, Pat! Mary swung the door 
wide. 


“I'd wondered, had you a moment?” 
His glance circled the sunlit room and 
rested on the two little girls. 

“More than a moment.” Mary pulled 
out a chair and motioned him into it, 
“ve fresh dough twists made. You're 
in time to have one with us.” 

He smiled slowly, showing strong 
even teeth. “How good you are,” he 
said, folding his long body into the 
chair. “But, no. I’ve something to ask, 
and now that I’m here I’m not at all 
sure how to ask it.” 

The two girls went shyly to him, the 
cut pictures in their hands. “We're 
playing we’ve a big house,” Christina 
said. “And these are the furniture 
chairs for it.” 

“And the rugs,” Misty said, holding 
out the cut, bright square. 

**Twould be a fine house were you 
two in it,” Pat said, quietly. 

“Christina,” Mary’s arm circled the 
child. “Could you take the scissors and 
paper off to the other room? We've 
some talk to do, love.” 

When they had gone, Mary slipped 
into the chair opposite Pat. “What is 
it, now, I can do?” she asked. 

“Do?” His glance met hers. And fell 
away. “Its I’m the one that can do 
something. Or try to.” He hesitated. 
“I've thought a lot about what you 
said on—on that day. And of how 
right you were and how near-mad I 
must have been to—” 

“It’s over now, Pat.” 

“I’ve thought about you. And you 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Hold on, Mother. Ralph wants to say a few words.” 
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THE COLUMBAN FATHERS 


Offer a challenge to young men of 
high school and college age to join 
them in their mission endeavors in 
Japan, Korea, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, the Fiji Islands and Latin 
America. One Columban priest 
has as many as 40,000 souls in his 
care in the Philippines. Thousands 
remain unbaptized in Korea be- 
cause of the lack of priests. This is the chal- 
lenge to every American boy. Will YOU meet 
this challenge and dedicate YOUR life to sav- 
ing souls for Christ? God needs YOU. The 
Columban Fathers need YOU. What is your 
answer? FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 
WRITE: Vocation Director—Box $—The Columban 


) Fathers—St. Columbans, Nebraska. 


Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 
manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
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Xaverian College—Box $ Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
Silver Spring, Md. 1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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If you would like to know more about 
a monastic life which combines 
creative work for souls with 


silence, meditation, and 
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Write for information H 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, N. Y. 
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The CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 
of IRELAND 


are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 
working Catholic young men to expand their work. 
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for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 














COME, follow Me ...as a TEACHING BROTHER 


ra THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.I.C. 
Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 

















JESUIT BROTHERS 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
(clerical-domestic-technical duties) 
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San Francisco, Calif, 
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A RED BRICK HOUSE 
(Continued from page 74) 


making a go of things alone.” His 
mouth tightened. “I know the Flynns, 
Know them well enough to know it’s 
no easy time you have of it.” 

“They’re good to me,” Mary said, 

“They should be good.” His voice 
was gentle for a big man. “And yoy 
doing the work of three.” 

“That’s why they pay me,” Mary 
said, 

“Mary,” he felt for the words, “do 
they pay enough? Enough so there's 
no skimping?” And when she didn't 
answer, “I’ve been thinking. And I’ve 
talked it out with my sister. She says you 
may give it a thought. It’s the house.” 
His glance flecked the window. “T can’t 
stand the sight of it. Nor can I see it 
falling off the way it is. Windows 
broken, in spite of the boards. And the 
chance someone might get in and at 
the ‘things she bought—” he broke off. 

“You had such happy months there,” 
Mary said. “It’s such a grand house.” 
She remembered with a quick stab of 
pain how Martin admired it. 

“There’s twelve rooms in it,” Pat said, 
“Seven could be rented out like that 
place of the Flynns.” 

Mary’s breath caught. “What is it 
you're asking, Pat?” 

“Just this. I’ve got to open it up 
some day or rid myself of it. And | 
can’t do the last.” 

Mary nodded, still unsure. 

“The furniture’s there.” His voice 
wavered, “And all it’s needing is some- 
one to take care of it.” 

Mary’s hands laced together. 

“There’s men I work with would pay 
a fair bit for a clean bed. And the 
Flynns turning them away because 
their place is full. Would you want to 
give it a try? You could have what rent 
it brought in, for keeping the house 
alive.” 

“*Twould be a godsend,” she said in 
a whisper. 

He stood up. “Whenever you'd like,” 
he said, “Ill open it.” 

Now, Mary thought. Now, while he 
still has the courage to look at it. And 
him facing at last the thing he’s been 
running from. 

“I'd like to go over now. Have you 
the time?” 

“I’ve the time,” he answered slowly. 

“Christine,” Mary called. “Will you 
and Misty watch Eileen a while? I'll 
not be gone long.” 

“Can’t we come?” the child asked. 


Mary swung her coat over her 
shoulders. “The very next time, | 
promise you.” 

Outside, the wind had died down 


and the chill air was warming in a 
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wintry sun. Down the lot they walked, 
strangely silent after all the talk. 
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Ahead stood the brick house. Even 
with the shattered glass it was a proud 
house. 

“There'll be the furnace to clear and, 
on week ends the barrels. I can do that 
much,” he offered quietly. 

She couldn’t answer. 

“There’s a way to bank the big fire 
to keep it the night.” 

They'd come to the paneled door. 
He was a long time getting the key into 
it, but finally he straightened and swung 
it wide. 

She drew a long steadying breath. 
“God bless you, Pat,” she said at last. 
“God bless you for this chance.” She 
moved past him into the carpeted hall. 

A red brick house. A strong castle 
of a house, Martin had called it. Solid 
and secure. A house to raise children 
in. For a moment she closed her eyes 
against the pain. Before her lay the 
shadowed, high ceilinged room. The 
wide, waiting chairs. The whole of life. 
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> Father Abbot of the Trap- 
pists at Our Lady of the As- 
sumption Abbey just outside 
Ava, Missouri, concluded his 
usual Sunday morning discourse: 

“We have lived here for nine 
years and have not prepared a 
cemetery, primarily because we 
have never needed one. But one 
day God will begin to call us to 
Himself, so we are now pre- 
paring a site close to the abbey. 
A spot has been leveled and 
covered with rich, black soil. 
The new grass is beginning to 
come with its fresh green, and 
several blue spruce fingerlings 
for a hedge are taking root.” 

The eldest priest, seventy-six 
years old, who has suffered 
heart and kidney ailments for 
about twenty-five years, listened 
avidly. When the Abbot had 
ended his talk, the elderly monk, 
smiling sweetly, rose to his feet, 
made a grand bow (as if ac- 
cepting an assignment), and 
seated himself. 


—Andrew L. Brandenburg 
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Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all aah of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 


Kong, Formosa, Japan, the 
Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home 


U.S.A. 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 


hilippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 
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HEALTH OF THE SICK 


South America 


catechist ‘ Fr. John F.M.S.1. 
social worker “?@ syiva maria, Framingham, Mass. 


Doctor 
Nurse 


A new community of 
Priests and Brothers with a 
unique new apostolate. 

Our first mission . 





THE WHITE CANONS 
OF PREMONTRE 
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Qualified young men are invited to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 





THE ORATORIANS....... 


You are invited to work for 
conversions in South Caro- 
lina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri. The Oratorians 
live a community life. They 
freely practice poverty, chastity and 
obedience without taking vows. They 
preach, teach, conduct parishes and do 
pioneer mission work at home. High 
school graduates are accepted as candi- 
dates for the priesthood and brotherhood. 
For complete information write— Rev. 
Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. O. 
Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 

















DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions \/7 


PRIESTS BROTHERS~ 4s, 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work \ 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


@ Boys accepted ready for High School. 
DELAYED but NOT LATE!— 
@ Special Courses for those in High 
School or beyond. 
em———For information write to: ————+, 
Father Sylvester, $.V.D. Father Reed, S.V.D. | 
Divine Word Seminary Divine Word Seminary 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


To obtain more information without obligation 


fill out coupon and. send to. 


Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 








BROTHERS OF CHARITY 
F TEACHERS 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
C CRAFTSMEN 

MODERN YOUTH NEED BROTHERS 

For further information contact: 


Brother Stephen Armstrong, F.C. 
Our Lady of Charity Novitiate—Dept. A 
7720 Doe Lane, Philade!phia 18, Pa. 
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THE CONSOLATA 


MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 
AFRICA: 


® Kenya 
® Tanganyika 
® Mozambique 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 
I am interested in becoming: 
A Missionary Priest 1] A Missionary Brother 1] 
Please send me literature about the work of your 
Society: 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
® Colombia 
® Brazil 
® Argentina 








LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Grade 

















WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD'S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ianorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 





, 














CARMELITE FATHERS 
PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 


A one-year intensive Latin course for aspirants 
to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school 
diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. 








For information write: Fr. Raymond Dolan, 
O. Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, Y 
Name Age 
Address. 

City Zone State. 











THESE PRIESTLY HANDS 





CAN BE YOURS! 


Are you: * a high school grad under 30 
or 
* a college grad under 40 
and 
¢ interested in becoming a 
PRIEST OF THE SACRED HEART? 
Then write for more information about our de- 


approved 
allied subjects leading to a 


layed vocation school with its veterans’ 
course in latin and 
B.A. degree. 


Rev. Vocational Director 
Dehon Seminary 
Great Barrington 2, Mass. 











Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








Name Grade. 
Address. 
City Zone___State 

















THE JOY OF CHARITY 


um illustrated booklet on the Franciscan 
ssionary Brothers of the Sacred 

t and their work among 
sent to 
state age, 





and needy, will be 
young men 17 to 35. Please 


Write t 


REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
Eureka, Missouri 

















BROTHERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 
Vocation Director 
1137 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans 16, La. 





Vocation Director 
71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 





| Missioners in the U.S.A. 


INDIANS and 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Sisters of the Blessed Pry 
1. CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. . 
















Mill Hill Sisters... 


at home devote their lives to 
social work. parish work. sec- 
retarial work and _ domestic 
work in the Mill Hill Scm- 
inaries. In Africa and Bornco 
they teach on all levels, nurse 
the sick, care for orphans and 
the aged. _For_ information 
write to: Vocational Direc- 
tress, Mill Hill Sisters, Sling- 
erlands, N.Y. 














HELPERS 















Ignatius as 

@ Homemakers 
@ Nurses 

@ Secretaries 


IMlinois. 


THE WORLD OVER 


Contemplatives in Action living the Rule of St. 
@ Missioners 
@ Social Workers 
@ Catechists 

Are you able to offer yourself for souls on earth and in Purgatory. . 

for the WHOLE of Christ's redemptive work? 

Write: Vocation Directress, Helpers of the Holy Souls, 

Room S$, 303 Barry Avenue, Chicago 14, 


. 





A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pay. 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work. 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers 





The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph. 
Bristol, R. LI. r 
For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn. 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y, 














THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi. 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sel. 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions, 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 





“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 


of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and_ the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 


yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov, 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street ... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave .. . Chicago 
14, Ii. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to 
consecrate their lives to the teaching 
of Christ's little ones in Nursery 
Schools, Parish Work, Catechism and 
many other forms of Apostolate at 

home or in foreign missions. 
Write to: Mother Superior, 
Mount Saint Ann, Ebensburg, Pa, 


No Financial Obligations 





J 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 


a 








THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 

Mater Dolorosa Convent or 
50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 


«¥ 





Convent of the Sorrowful 
Mother 


66te N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 





—$—$— 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING ROONEY 
(Continued from page 25) 


several prominent New Yorkers, into 
taking the witness stand, but not before 
he had hired a sleight-of-hand artist to 
school him in the art of stacking cards 
and slipping aces up one’s sleeve. After 
practicing secretly for weeks, he boldly 
went before the jury with a deck of 
cards. The jury, impressed with a flaw- 
less demonstration of the art of cheating 
at cards, convicted Caplin, who was 
subsequently sent to Sing Sing. 

In 1944, Brooklyn Congressman 
Thomas Cullen, Rooney’s friend and 
neighbor, died. Rooney was picked to 
succeed him on the Democratic ticket 
for the Fourteenth District. He won the 
special election handily, as he has ever 
since. During his first term, Rooney im- 
mediately gave evidence that he would 
be no absentee lawmaker. He voted on 
forty-five out of seventy-five important 
roll calls, though he was hospitalized 
during thirty-seven days of his first ses- 
sion. Since then he has maintained a 
close to 100 per cent roll-call attendance, 
despite the fact that he is considered 
the “champ” as a junketing congress- 
man. Long before his succession to chair- 
manship of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, a job which takes him to 
the four corners of the globe in search 
of waste, Rooney was touring overseas 
bases as a member of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

Rooney remarried several years after 
the death of his first wife, Helen Hughes 
(two sons and a daughter were born of 
this marriage). His second wife is the 





former Catherine Kramm Curran, a 
Washington widow with two sons. 

Domestically, Rooney is just as care- 
ful with his own budget as he is with 
Uncle Sam’s. He has been driving the 
same car for the past eight years and 
intends to keep on doing it “until it 
runs itself into the ground.” He is also a 
check adder when dining out. 

As a freshman congressman, Rooney 
pushed through a bill appropriating 
$964,000 to repair war damages inflicted 
on the Pope’s summer residence by 
Allied bombers. A few years later, he 
succeeded in helping to pass a bill for 
$3,000,000 to install educational in- 
stitutions in the newly formed state of 
Israel. He makes as many appearances 
at bar mizvahs as he does at Com- 
munion breakfasts. 

Above all, Rooney is a_ realistic 
politician. Yet no one has yet managed 
to sway his convictions regarding 
economy in government as he sees it. 
Not long after Kennedy’s election vic- 
tory, the President-elect invited him to 
Palm Beach for an informal conference. 
Rooney was the only non-millionaire 
among a_ gathering which included 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, Vice- 
President Johnson, Senator Kerr, and a 
lot of ex-diplomats hopeful that the 
Kennedy charm would have its effect 
on the congressman’s tight-fisted poli- 
cies. 

Rooney listened respectfully to their 
arguments for two consecutive days of 
wining, dining, and pleasant Florida 
sunshine. Then he left, his reputation 
still intact. He was also comforted by 
the knowledge that the money for the 
party came out of the President’s pocket 
and not the taxpayers’. 








“Whatsa matter with you 





guys? You’re playing like a bunch of amateurs!” 











A LIFE WITH MEANING... 


To give love, under 
standing and service 
as a spiritual mother 
in a life filled with 
much joy and happi- 





ness—to the poor and 
suffering—this is the 
Vocation of a 
“Springfield Francis- 
can’’, in the U.S. or 
Japan, as a nurse, 
Dharmacist, medical 
Or x-ray technician 
physical therapist, di- 
etitian instructor, 
social worker, anes- 
thetist. musician, ete 


‘ . = 
For descriptive literature: Vocation Directress, Hos- 
pital Sisters of St. Francis, Box 42, Springfield, II. 

















Franciscan Sisters 
OF OUR LADY OF 
PERPETUAL HELP 

@ Live according to the rule 
of the Third Order of St. 

Francis 

Dedicate their lives to the 
service of God and their 


fellow-men. 

Teach {n Elementary and 
High Schools. 

Nurse the sick in Hospitals, 
Sanatoria, and Homes for 
the Aged. 

For additional information 
write tc 
Reverend Mother General 
201 Brotherton Lane St. Louis 35, Missouri 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of African 
Sisterhoods. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 


perior: 
FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 





MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


“Happy are they who 
dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they 
praise you.” 

As a Mission Helper of the 
Sacred Heart let the praise 
of your prayer and good 
works rise continually to His 
> Pray and work with 





Christ in His Church to- 
day! Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart are primarily 
teachers of religion. Write: 


Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, d. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Home and Foreign Missions 
Teaching Nursing Care of Aged 
Technical & Domestic Work Care of Orphans 

Write: St. Michael’s Convent, 
Hyde Park, Reading, Pa. 











THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE 
INVITE YOU to be- 
come a Handmaid of 
the Lord in a life dedi- 
cated to the works of 
Charity to the neighbor. 
Write for literature to: 
Reverend Mother 


Providence Mother House 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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“The Adoration 


This year let your gifts 


reflect THE TRUE SPIRIT 


THIS NATIVITY. SCENE painting lithographed in 
full color is the attractive card which will announce 
your gift subscriptions in the true Christmas spirit. 


OF CHRISTMAS 
... by giving subscriptions 


to THE SIGN 


YOUR CATHOLIC FRIENDS and non-Catholics too 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness when you give them 
subscriptions to THE SIGN. 


MONTH AFTER MONTH issues of THE SIGN will 
bring your friends informative, entertaining and in: 
spiring reading . . . bringing all phases of today’s 
world into focus from the Catholic viewpoint. “ 
AVOID THE CROWDED STORES and do your 
Christmas shopping in the comfort of your living 
room by giving THE SIGN this year. Just fill in the 
names of your friends in the handy coupon below and: 
mail it to us . . . we will do the rest. Use an extra sheet 
for additional names. 


SIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS make perfect gifts — 
for Mother, Dad, Sister, Brother, Relatives, 
Friends, Students away at school, members ° 
of the Armed Forces,. Priests, Nuns and~ 
Brothers. 


A 
4 
4 
i 


SEND NO MONEY NOW TO ORDER YOUR SIGN GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
You can pay for them AFTER CHRISTMAS if you prefer 








MONEY SAVING 
CHRISTMAS 
RATES 


0 ONE YEAR ....$ 


(1 Two years..$ 
0 or Two 


1-YEAR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS..o 
(Each additional |-year 
Subscription $3.00) 
Foreign: Add 50c per 
year. Each gift an- 
nounced by a beauti- 
ful, full-color gift card, 
which you may send, 
or have us send 


CHECK YOUR CHOICE 








New gifts or renewals (including your own) may be entered at these Christmas gift rates 
Rev. Dear Father: Please enter gift subscriptions for: 





NAME 
StrEFT ADDRESS 


City ZONE STATE 
0 One Year O New 
0D Two Years 0 Renewal 





NaMI 
STREET ADDRESS __ 
City ” ZONE STATE 


0) One Year O New 
0) Two Years 0 Renewal 








NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 
City _ -  QONE STATE 
0 One Year O New 


0 Two Years O Renewal 


nm personally 


ZON!I STATE 
lso enter my own subscription for 
ne Year Two Years New () Renewal 
OD) Bill me 





L} I enclose $ 


mail to: CigN — 
THE 








